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INTRODUCTION TO THE PARENT -COVWUN I TY MANUAL 



A . Th e _Pu £22 1 e_q ,f _Ih e _Ma nu a j_ 

Th i 5 manua 1 was wr i t ten for the J>a£ervt s of severely dis- 
ab 1 ed students. It is also for people interested in helping 
parents form support groups that will make it easier to deal 
v/ith the home, school, and community issues that most effect 
ch i ldr en with disabilities. Because the ma nual describes in 
detail how to start a parent support group, and how to ensure 
that parents 1 infor ma tion and training needs are being me t , we 
anticipate that the book will also be useful to PTA' s ; to uni- 
versity personnel who train special educators; to school dis- 
trict community advisory councils; to community agencies serving 
severely disabled clients; and to teachers, social workers, and 
admi n i s t rator s . 



During Project REACH, we found that one major problem 
facing parents was an overwhelming jack of information. In 
response to our needs assessment, the parents reported that they 
knew little about existing community services for severely dis- 
abled children. They weren't sure what their sons 1 and daugh- 
ters' educational rights included, or what the goals of in!eg£a z 
_LL°H* are. These were some of the broad issues that were un- 
familiar to parents; many also needed more information on appro- 
priate curriculum, instructional techniques, and educational 
objectives. We realized that these gaps in the parents 1 knowl- 
edge hampered their a "> i i t y to particpate in school and community 
decisions regarding their children. As a result, there were 
inequities in the distribution of services, since parents who 
were most aware of local resources generally obtained these ser- 
vices for their children; the others did not (Brewer and Ka 1 1 i - 
kak, 1979). The latter then tended to depend too heavily on the 
school district for services outside the realm of the district's 
responsibility (e.g., after-school programming). At the same 
time, community agencies thctt could have been developing ser- 
vices were not being utilized. As one example, the community 
Parks and Recreation Department could have been including se- 
verely disabled children in its programs if parents had known 
how to advocate forthe integration of their children into park- 
sponsored activities. For these reasons, informational presen- 
tations were a primary focus of REACH parent support groups, and 
informational sessions always preceded action on specific is- 
sues. 



* Terms that are asterisked are defined in the Glossary. 



In addition to information, parent groups that Project 
REACH worked with expressed a desire to learn advocacy / act ion 
strategies, and community outreach* and awareness training tech- 
niques. We also focused on techniques for mobilizing community 
agencies, networking, and recruiting new parents. Sections of 
the manual deal with these practices so that the reader can 
adopt or adapt them to match the needs of the parent population 
to be s e r ved . 



B - I!liee_^tjj5jij^ 

I h e | r _ _Chj J_dj_e n_: t h_e_ _P a r_e_n t_ _ a j__T ^che_r_ _ Mo d e _ _t_h_e__ _M j_ x e d 

M°de !j__and_the_T£a_[ner_q I_l£§_ j_ne r s _Mqde_[ 

The techniques we suggest for meet i ng the i n format i on and 
training needs of parents come from three models that research- 
ers have 'jsed to broaden parents' participation in the education 

of their d i sab 1 ed ch i 1 dr en : the £a£en t __as t_e aj:_he_r_ mode 1 , the 

mi xed mode 1 , and the iiaj_ne^_q _f_jt £a_[ne£^ mode 1 

The first of these, the parent as teacher model, permits 
the least amount of parent involvement in the design of their 
child's program. Instead of planning out their own participa- 
tion, parents are usually told by the classroom teacher how to 
continue the school program at home. 

Generally, this model focuses on training the parent in 
Q£e £a n t_ techniques and £e _[at_e d _ met ho d_s_ _qf__beh §.v iq£_man a£emen_t_. 
The parent also learns to implement classroom ob j ec tTve s "and 
programs that include data collection at home (cf., Filler and 
Kasari, 1981). This type of parent involvement assumes that the 
child's classroom teacher is willing to make home visits to 
initiate and monitor the program, and that the parent is able to 
carry out some of the same functions as the classroom teacher, 
so that the child can apply new skills in several environments. 

The parent as teacher model is one of several possible 
options in the mjxed mode 1 (Br icker and Casuso, 1979 ). In this 
model, a person may be appointed by the parents as a parent 
group 1 eader / la c i 1 i tator . » The parent facilitator may then help 
parents gain access to community resources, provide parents with 
information about their legal rights, and act as a liaison be- 
tween the parent and advocacy groups or social services. The 
facilitator may also help form parent support groups. This 
model assumes that parents have information and training needs 
that require attention either before or at the same time as they 
acquire the skills to act as teachers of their child at home or 
in the conrmun i t y • 



* See the Glossary 



Of the three models, the l£ a j_ n e _ ol t_r_a_ ijier_s_ model (Jen- 
kins, Stephens and Sternberg, 1980) requires the greatest degree 
of parental involvement. In this model, parents are recruited 
to serve as trainers of other parents who have similar interests 
and needs. This model reaches more parents and maximizes their 
efforts to a greater cegree than the first two models, since 
parents receive training and information that enables them to 
function as effective advocates for their severely disabled 
child. ^ These parents can then help other parents acquire simi- 
lar skills and become more actively involved with their chil- 
dren's education. Ideally, the trainer of trainers model is 
sustained by continual recruitment of new parents, so that the 
program eventually becomes independent, and the parents don't 
have to rely on professionals within the school system for their 
activities and continued involvement. This model is based on 
several assumptions: that parents are interested in working on 
a volunteer basis with other parents, that their job schedules 
a 1 i ow them to do so, and that the professionals within the 
school district can provide whatever initial training and infor- 
ma tion are necessary. 

Those who serve a diverse group of parents will probablv 
find, as the REACH staff did, that elements of all three models 
will be useful. Since the San Francisco schools that partici- 
pated in the REACH project are not only multiethnic but are also 
multilingual, we found that a combination of all three models 
enabled us to provide information and training to parents whose 
familiarity with school district procedures, attitudes toward 
advocacy, and feelings of self-confidence differed greatly. To 
ensure that the parents' needs were being met, one key . feature 
of our approach was to use a need s asses sment . The other was to 
make sure that existing community agencies and services were as 
closely involved in our program as they could be. 



C K e y; _ J^_a_t_uj_e_s_ _ o _f _ J_h_e_ _Parent_ Pr ogr _a_m_:_ Assess i ng Parent^ 

Need_s^ a [ll _ J-_L n J<_ LdiL_ J? iL r _ e _ n _L?_ _ wj_t_h E * i s J i JLg S e ivj_ ce_s and 

Re sources 

As you probably realize, the knowledge level, skills, time 
constraints, work schedules, and previous experiences of parents 
of severely disabled students will vary greatly, and so will 
their interests and priorities, according to the age of their 
child, and the level at which the child functions. Although it 
may be perfectly obvious that a single uniform program of parent 
invuivement won't meet the needs of all the parents of severely 
disabled students in a given classr oom, this common -sense obser- 
vation is frequently mac'e, and then overlooked in parent pro- 
grams (Turnbull & Turnbull, 1982). For this reason, Chapter 2 
presents several ways of assessing parents 1 needs that have 
worked for Project REACH. 

Another key point that this manual stresses is the need to 
create activities that are not simply duplications of existing 
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services within the district or community. We wanted to ensure 
that our program wouldn't disappear as soon as federal funding 
had ended a possibility if community agencies hadn't become 

involved and demonstrated enough responsiveness to parental pri- 
orities to stimulate the parents', schools', and agencies' con- 
tinued investment in the practices we were trying to establish. 

To maximize the participation of existing connmun i t y agen- 
cies in a parent program, we suggest a number of techniques and 
strategies (see Chapter 5) that proved to be effective in San 
Francisco. As one aspect of this effort to involve community 
agencies, we also recruited parents to serve on committees with- 
in agencies, such as: the San Francisco Community Advisory 
Council for Special Education, the Developmental Disabilities 
Area Board V, and the Special Education Resource Network. As a 
later section of the manual explains (see Chapter 4) the parent 
support group formed at each school site can serve as the focal 
point for outreach activities involving parents, thereby ensur- 
ing that the same outreach attempts aren't repeated unnecessari- 
ly by every organization. 

There are several strong arguments for linking parents with 
community agencies. First, if the specific activities that the 
parents' support groups evolve become part of the role of a com- 
munity organization, the parent program is more likely to con- 
tinue. Equally important is the fact that many specialized com- 
munity agencies that provide educational, recreational, and vo- 
cational services to people with severe disabiliites want 
greater participation by their clients' parents. Most of us who 
are either parents of severely disabled children, or profession- 
als working with parents, have generally seen the same few faces 
at meetings of the local Association for Retarded Citizens 
(.ARC), the special education advisory board, the school board, 
*nd similar organizations. Professionals working with parents, 
and the more active parents themselves, need to recruit 'new 
blood' 1 into these groups to maintain a balance between parents 
and professionals in agency dec i s i on -mak i ng processes, to im- 
prove parent-professional relationships, and to see that suc- 
cessful programs are maintained. 

Other vital functions that parents can perform are to en- 
courage, advocate for, and assist in the planning of new pro- 
grams for severely disabled clients of school age and beyond. 
Often, service agencies lack programs that continue the efforts 
of schools to prepare students with severe disabilities for life 
in their communities. For example, in San Francisco, few of the 
adult vocational programs that currently exist are open to cli- 
ents with severe disabilities. These clients may not meet cur- 
rent entry-level requirements, such as independent toileting, or 
travel skills, either because they have physical disabilities, 
or because they haven't had sufficient p r evoca t i ona 1 training. 
In 1982, parents and professionals serving on the ARC Education 
Committee in San Francisco obtained data from the school dis- 
trict showing that more than 200 severely disabled students 



would graduate from the San Francisco school system during the 
next three to five years. They also found that no programs 
other than adult day care were preparec to accept these individ- 
uals. As a result of receiving this : nformation, ARC is now 
working with the school district, the local Developmental Dis- 
abilities Council, and other adult service providers to stimu- 
late program development, and to design a workable transition 
plan for these students. 

Working with specialized service providers is just one way 
in whicn parents can mobilize community agencies into providing 
full services. Parent involvement is also essential for ensur- 
ing that severely disabled people will be included in other 
agencies serving the public, (e.g., recreational programs spon- 
sored by the YMCA or the community Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ments.) Later sections of the manual (see Chapter *) thus pre- 
sent strategies for generating a t La|ne r_ ot _t r ai ne£_s_mode 1 that 
■r.volves parent volunteers in working to mobilize school and 
c onrmu nity agencies. 



D - I!l£-EiLii_Ste2i E2LfZ?iQS.a_Parent_Su£Bor t_Grqu2 

Starting parent support groups at schools that are inte- 
grating severely disabled students is not only the first step in 
establishing a pa r en t /cornnun i ; y program, it is also a focal 
point of such programs for several reasons. First, it's likely 
that parents whose severely disabled children are within a given 
age range and functioning level will share common priorities and 
needs. Second, parent groups representing one or two classes of 
severely disabled students at a school are of a manageable size 
for carrying out group activities, and establishing friendships 
or supportive relationships. A third point is that school site 
administrators are likely to become involved in the parent acti- 
vities that occur at their site. The corollary to this is that 
the support group will have direct access to and could become 
a subcommittee of the PTA at the school site. Still another 

plus for using the school site as a base for the support group 
is that teachers and parents can coordinate home-school inter- 
ventions. And, finally, parents' ongoing contact with the 
school that their child is attending means that they can be 
directly involved in inservice or awa r ene s s - i eve 1 training for 
regular education staff and for students who are unfamiliar with 
severely disabled children. 

Because the support group is an essential part of the ap- 
proach that Project REACH found most effective, the next chapter 
of the manual explains in detail how to form the group and what 
its functions are likely to be. 

Later chapters of the manual discuss parent advocacy work, 
training, and outreach and awareness education in the community. 
Detailed information is also provided on how to nnobilize com- 
munity service agencies and develop a trainer of trainers model. 
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2. 



PARENT SUPPORT GROUP 



A. 



Choqs ing_a_Paren t_Fac_n £t a t o£ 



The person who acts as lj*c _i_ t_a t_o£ of the parent support 
group may be a parent, or a professional who is involved with 
severely disabled students. If the facilitator is a profession- 
al, we strongly urge that you select a co-_[eade£ from the group 
of parents you're serving, or from each school site. This is a 
way to ensure that activities will continue if the professional 
is transferred or funding for a professional's services is no 
longer available. You may also find that a parent co-leader will 
be more sensitive to parental needs and concerns, and may be more 
proficient at recruiting other parents for active involvement. 

Professional facilitators may come from any one of several 
disciplines. If the facilitator comes from within the school, he 
or she may be a classroom £eache£ of students with severe dis- 
abilities, a 2a£a£ro^ess^j_ona_[, a ichoo J_£j^cho_l ojg_i_s_t , a gu i dance 
counse 1 o£ , or a soc i a_[ worker ^ In some cases, special education 

^Q?iniil£li££l (i.e., 2£og£3.nn__sjp_e^:j^J_i sj s_j qj_ 2U2e£yj_^0£js ) , may 

be able to assume this role. People outside the school district 
who could serve this function might include: caseworkers (from 
disability service agencies or regional centersl who work with 
several families within the school district, or unlv e £sJ.£X_J> e£ - 
lonne_[. The latter might become involved so that they could 
initiate an internship program or ££ac^j_c um* for student teach- 
ers, student social workers, student clinical psychologists, or 
related social service professionals. 

Table 1 on the following page presents the advantages and 
disadvantages of utilizing each of the people listed above. 

B . The Role of the Pa rent Facilitator 

The specific functions that the facilitator assumes will 
depend on the parents involved in the program. This statement 
may appear to be self-evident, but it's rare that parent programs 
are established on the basis of the same kind of individualiza- 
tion and needs assessment that are provided for our students with 
severe disabilities. Usually, parent involvement programs re- 
flect professional priorities, which may or may not match those 
of the parent (Lynch, 1981; Vincent, Dodd <5c Henner, 1973). The 
resulting lack of parent participation is then attributed to 



* See the Glossary 
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Table 1 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Choosing Parent Facilitators from Various Disciplines 
Facilitator Advantages Disadvantages 



Parent 



Experience. Sensitivity to other parents 1 needs, 
priorities. Eest advocate for child. Effective 
parent recruiter. High credibility. Able to 
offer parent-to-parent support. 



Possible lack of familiarity with school 
district's system, procedures. Possible 
need for training in areas such as legal 
rights, or issues (i.e., normalization,* 
integration*) . 



Within -District 
Professional: 



Teacher 



Psychologist 



Social Worker 



Administrator 



Mutual cocmunication, sensitivity increased be- 
tween teacher and parents, tare-school coordi- 
nation improved; ecological inventory* possi- 
ble; opportunity to train parents in scnool 
objectives, and to tailor school program to 
families 1 environments. 

Mitual communication, sensitivity increased. 
Psychologist's awareness of severely disabled 
students needs and potential increased. 



Same as psychologist, and: 
ccxnnunity resources (e.g. , 
school recreation) 



familiaritv with 
respite care, after 



Mitual communication and sensitivity increased. 
His or her participation demonstrates school's 
commitment to parents. 



Paraprofessional May welcome opportunity for increased "exposure 1 
' ?acher's aide) and responsibility. May be especially helpful 
in rural districts where a variety of profes- 
sionals not available. 



Possible over-emphasis on classroom pro- 
gramming &/or teacher priorities. Pos- 
sible conflict since parent concerns may 
have to do with teacher. Advocacy diffi- 
cult; teacher works for system. Time 
constraints may prevent teacher partici- 
pation. 

Psychologist often unfamiliar with se- 
verely disabled student outside testing 
situation. Possible overemphasis on 
counseling of parents. May not be fami- 
liar with range of community resources. 
Same advocacy problem as teacher. 

Social worker may be unfamiliar with se- 
verely disabled students 1 needs and ap- 
propriate programming . Caseload often 
high; may prevent participation. Same 
advocacy problem as above. 

Administrator may not have experience 
with severely disabled student popula- 
tion. Same advocacy problem as above. 
Time constraints may prevent participa- 
tion. 

Teacher may not be comfortable with para- 
professional having direct contact with 
parent. 



External Profes- 
sional: 

Agency case- 
worker 



Olivers ity Per- 
sonnel 

(from Special 
Ed., Social 
Work or Psy- 
chology de- 
partment 



Caseworker's familiarity with school programs 
and severely disabled students' needs increased. 
Caseworker usually familiar with comamity re- 
sources and individual family's needs. Can be 
effective advocate within scnool system (because 
they're not employed by the district). 



School district-university communication and co- 
ordination increased. Can be effective parent 
advocate. Supplies additional personnel for 
district. Aids university by supplying sites 
for internships, practica*. Can acquaint par 
with latest techniques. 



Possible lack of familiarity with school 
system. Large caseload may prevent par- 
ticipation; agency may not view this as 
part of role. Caseload of families being 
served may have needs too disparate to 
allow them to function as group. 



Possible lack of familiarity with dis- 
trict nrocedures, budgetary limits, etc. 
Possible unfamiliarity with classroom 
programming. May be viewed as threat 
parents by both district and parents. May be no 
college or university in close proximity 
to the school district. 



see the Glossary 
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parental apathy, or lack of concern. Wh at is looked upon as 
apathy may actually be a real lack of knowledge about the school 
system, the roles of professionals within that system, and what 
educational programming would be appropriate for the child with 
severe disabilities. Parents may also fear that their concerns 
and needs don't correspond with those of other parents. 

To make sure that parents will become and stay involved in 
the group, the first priority of the facilitator is to conduct 
need s asses smen t s with the parents who will form the support 
group. In our work with REACH parents, we identified several 
areas of need : 



• know ledge of legal rights 

• knowledge of school district procedures or protocol 

• information about district personnel and their roles 

• i n f o rma t ion about connmun ity resources (e.g., respite 
care, medical services, recreation prog rams , sibling 
support groups, vocational opportunities, etc.) 

• i n f or ma t ion about class r oom p r og r anrmi n g 



C . Co n du ct j_n &_Need s_A_s s essme nts 

You ma y want to carry out your needs asses smen ts by inter- 
viewing parents at an initial group meeting or by mailing out 
questionnaires. Sample ne ed2_^ss^s_sjn<^nj^s_ or inventories that 
REACH utilized to interview parents in person or by mail are pre- 
sented on the following pages. The parent interest inventory was 
most effective when it was used in one-to-one interviews or small 
group settings. It could be administered by a parent group fa- 
cilitator, or by classroom teachers who planned to be actively 
involved in parent activities. 



D . Obtaining and Analyzing Needs Assessment Data 

Now come s the hard part: convincing parents to fill out 
the needs assessments, and analyzing the results. During the 
REACH Project, we found that some parents feared that a printed 
"assessment" instrument would reflect on their parenting ability; 
others were inexperienced at rating various priorities, and con- 
cerned about putting things into writing. If you receive several 
blank forms back from parents, or notice that they're reluctant 
to participate in this activity, you'll know that some of these 
anxieties are occurring. Below are some ways you can avoid the 
mistakes we made in initiating contacts with parents: 



• call it a "Parent Interest Inventory" or some other 
term that f s less threatening than "assessment". 



Project REACH 
PARENT INTEREST INVENTORY 

1. General Information Sheet 



Name of Child: 

Class Location: 

Teacher: 

Length of time child has been in program: 

Parent(s)' Name(s): 

Address : 

Phone: Business Phone: 

Siblings?__ How many? 

Name(s) : 

Age(s) : 

Sex : 

Date of Initial Meeting between Parent and Facilitator 

Place: 

People in Attendance: 



Agency(ies) involved with family: 
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PARENT INTEREST INVENTORY - Page 2 

2. Parent Inventory 



Please rate the following areas for service according to their importance to 
you : 

Not Somewhat Very Not Important 

Important Important Important now, might be 

later in year 

1. Training in classroom 
objectives and strate- 
gies for home use. 



2. Help with managing be- 
havior of child (e.g. , 
temper tantrums, refusal 
to participate in activi- 
ties, etc.) 



3. Suggestions for nome ac- 
tivities for child and/or 
referral to available 
after- school serv ices . 



Training for brothers 
and sisters of student, 



Assistance with district 
procedures (e.g., Individ- 
ual Education Programs (IEP) 
conferences, legal rights, 
parent committees, trans- 
portation) . 



6. Meetings for groups of 
parents (see section B. 
below) . 

7. Information about com- 
munity resources (e.g., 
advocacy groups, res- 
pite care , etc . ) 



B. 1. Do you presently belong to any parent group? Yes No 
What kinds of activities is the group involved in? 



2. Would you like to belong to a parent group? Yes 



No 
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PARENT INTEREST INVENTORY - Page 3 

3. How often would you want the group to meet? 

every two weeks once a month other 

speci fy 

4. What time of day or evening? 



What would you think would be the most helpful type of group meeting format? 
If checking more than one, please rate priorities (1 = most helpful, 
2 = somewhat helpful ) : 

group meetings with parents of disabled students at my child's school 

to share information on concerns of interest to majority (e.g., 
meetings might include training sessions on integration or IEPs; 
■ workshops to make home games, materials, etc.). 

____ group meetings of parents of disabled students and parents of regular 
education students to work together on integration activities, and 
other school events or problems. 

small group discussion and workshops on topics selected by partici- 
pating parents. 

other (please specify)' 



I am not interested in any type of croup meetings. 



1. Do you need transportation in order to attend group meetings? 



2. Do you need childcare while attending group meetings? 



3. Would you like the idea of having group parent meetings in parents' 

homes? If so, would you be interested in having one 

at your home once every few months? 



Topics I would come to a meeting to learn more about (check as many as you 
want) : 

my legal rights as a parent 

how the school district works 

how to be more assertive at an IEP meeting 

how the regional center works 

vocational programs for my child as an adult 

background and reasons for integration 

awareness education training for integration 

how I can help integration work 

community agencies that can help meet my needs 

functional, age-appropriate curriculum for my chi Id 

other : 




• if you're doing indiv_[du a J_ jjvt ejjvjj?wSj ask the parent 

where he or she would like to meet you (e.g., at a cof- 
fee shop or whatever). Don't expect parents to invite 
you into their homes right off the bat. Home visits 
can seem very anxiety-producing to many parents. 

• be clear about the purpose of the inventory -- i.e., 
that you're interested in finding out whether parents 
would like to be in a support group, and you want to 
make sure that it's the £a_rents who decide what that 
g r oup will do ! 

• If you and/or the parents don 1 t have time for individ- 
ual interviews, plan to us> part of your opening group 
meeting to fill out forms together. You can read the 
questions aloud, and ask parents if they ! d like to sug- 
gest any additional categories of information. Or, you 
can use the form as the basis for initiating a brain- 
storming activity on the whole group' s priorities. 
(See section E in this chapter for details on the open- 
i ng group meet i ng ) 

When you analyze the parents' answers to your verbal ques- 
tions or to the written questionnaire, we suggest that you: 

• make a large chart on which you can plot the number of 
parents with transportation, childcare, and translator 
needs (see the following page). Next, note parent 
schedules, and when, and how often they want to meet. 
List how many currently belong to groups for parents of 
disabled children, or advocacy groups, and how many 
said they weren't interested. Then list all the pos- 
sible activities you asked parents to rate, according 
to their level of interest. Are there any corTmon 
needs? What seems to be of highest priority? How many 
of these areas are wi+hin your expertise to offer? 
What conmnunity groups C'.n you pull in to help you with 
topical presentations or workshops? 

• write one or two objectives for the group, based on the 
results of the inventories. Bring these objectives to 
the next group meet., ag for parents' reaction. Be pre- 
pared to start from scratch if parents think the objec- 
tives don't match their concerns. Ask them to write 
their own objectives! 
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Needs 

chi ldcare 

transportat ion 

trans lators 

free Monday 
eveni ngs 

free Tuesay 
evenings 

free Wednesday 
even ings 

free Thursday 
evenings 

free Friday 
evenings 

want to meet 
week ly 

want to meet 
month] y 



Parents' Needs and Activities Chart 
Mrs. A r Mrs. B J Mr. C ! Mrs. R Mr. W I Mrs 

x x 

X * X 



* can provide translation, transportation, etc. 



do 
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E • A££a n g_[n &__t h e_Oge n j_ng_Mee t J_ng 

The needs assessment you do should take place over no more 
than a two-to-four week period, so tnat initial interest in the 
group doesn't dwindle as a result of inactivity, or a lack of 
direction. You may also want to schedule one meeting at which 
you do the interviews, then call a more formal opening meeting. 
Because this meeting will establish your credibility as a good 
organizer, it's crucial that you pay attention to the areas -we 
describe below: 



• inxiillioni- *f possible, invitations should be mailed 
to parents, rather than sent home from school with students, so 
that the invitations won't be lost. Mailing them also means that 
they'll reach parents we II in advance of the scheduled date and 

time. At least ihr.ee _£os s ) b le_ da_t e_s__an d t_imes_ should be offered 

to parents in order to accommodate their work and childcare 
schedules. Follow up the invitations with phone calls to encour- 
age parents to attend, shortly after you think they've received 
the invitations. 



• Il§nil§i2LI- If limited or nonEng I i sh- speak i ng parents 
are to be part of your support group, have the invitations trans- 
lated for them, and provide translators at meetings as well. If 
funds are not available for this purpose, try contacting case z 
woillSIi working with the family for suggestions, or to ask that 
the caseworkers attend. Alternatively, bilingual [ugh _JchooJ_ o r 
college students can be asked to act as volunteer translators, 
or, another bilingual parent in the group might be willing to 
translate for the family. Frequently, teenaged siblings of the 
severely disabled student may be bilingual, and can accompany 
parents to group meetings. The family's church might also be 
able to provide translation. 

• Q!!i!dca£e. If you haven't already completed your needs 
assessments, and don't know whether or not childcare is essential 
to parents, enclose a stamped postcard (or a tear-off slip to be 
returned to school) in your invitations that allows parents to 
indicate whether or not they do need childcare, or simply note 
that childcare will be available at the meeting itself. 

Childcare is easy to provide if funds are available for 
this purpose. Classroom parap ro f e s s i ona I s or student teachers may 
be recruited, and reimbursed. If no funds can be found for this 
purpose (as is highly probable), volunteers may again be re- 
quired. You might try recruiting foster grandparents if there 
are any who work with the class. At an integrated middle school 
or Mgh school, peer tutors (i.e., students of the same age or 
older who work with the severely disabled students) might be 
recruited for this purpose. Nondisabled siblings are another 
possibility. If these resources are unavailable, another alter- 
native is a rotation system, where parents attending this opening 
meeting take turns spending brief periods with the children pre- 
sent, preferably in a room adjacent to the meeting. 
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• Il§:n.i£°Ii§ii°IL: The parent facilitator may need to 
take an active role in assuring that all interested parents have 
some means of transportation to the meeting. Bus schedules may 
be included with meeting announcements, or parents can be asked 
in the follow-up phone calls whether they need a ride, or cou i d 
5LLLSI one to someone else who lives near them. Since you need a 
written release to distribute parents 1 phone number s to each, it 
may be necessary for you to make all the arrangements yourself. 
At the first meeting, be sure to ask parents to sign a release 
and/or exchange phone numbers. 

• ^il^lhGDSELii • Providing snacks and beverages is impor- 
tant, especially for evening meetings, when many parents may have 
come directly fromwork, and may not have had time for dinner. 
For the initial meeting, the f ac i 1 i ta tor ( s ) can bring snacks and 
beverages, or can ask parents to volunteer to bring something. 
Signing up to bring a snack to future meetings helps parents feel 
that they're contributing to the group, and lends a more relaxed 
social atmosphere to the meeting situation. 

• Eiogia nLJLiJL^ILLL § LioQ- You 1 1 1 need to have a clear 
agenda in mind for this first meeting, since the future success 
of the program depends upon how beneficial parents perceive this 
initial session to be. (During the REACH Project, one parent 
never returned after the first meeting, explaining that she 
"hadn't learned anything new 11 .) Keep in mind that it's an effort 
for the parent of a severely disabled child or young adult to 
come out for an evening meeting after a long day. It can also be 
difficult to travel to the child's school during the day for a 
meeting. Professionals often resent the low attendance at parent 
meetings, especially when they've given up their own time to be 
present. But if you remember the possible reasons for low 
attendance, (e.g., transportation, childcare, work schedules), 
you can plan meetings accordingly, and ensure that parents will 
feel that it's been worthwhile to participate. 

Before meeting the parents, you should also observe the 
students and classroom program to familiarize yourself with the 
children, and to have some idea about their needs and concerns. 
It's important, too, to meet the principal or primary administra- 
tor, to learn the school's procedures, and to acquire permission 
for using meeting space in the school. And, it's equally impor- 
tant to plan the agenda of the first meeting with the classroom 
teacher, whether or not the teacher will be present at the meet- 
ing. You'll need to know what the teacher's objectives are for 
parents, as well as his or her attitudes toward them. Are they a 
new group to this teacher? Has the teacher had any contact with 
them? Have any parents come to school to observe the class? 
Have they ever been involved in school or community parent organ- 
izations in the past? Does the teacher think they're likely to 
become active? Why or why not? What does the teacher see as pos- 
sible areas of parent concern? How jny o 1 yed_ dq_e_s_ the teac her 

w ^Ili_lo_be_j_n_^h e_^u££0£ t^g^oup? 
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The answer to this last question will undoubtedly affect 
the nature of the parent program. The brief case history below 
of School //I in San Francisco illustrates how one program 
developed without teacher involvement: 

Although the teachers of both classes of students 
with severe disabilities stated before the first meeting 
that Ihey chose not to be involved in the parent program, 
they attended the initial meeting which was an open 

house at the beginning of the school year. Both teachers 
presented genera 1 in format ion about the classroom pro- 
gram, the daily schedule, and their plans for integrated 
activities with regular education students at the school. • 
The parent facilitator presented information about her 
role within Project REACH, and about REACH'S awareness 
training for the regular education students. After she 
explain ed the goa Is of integration, parents watched a 
film that REACH used as part of inservice training for 
regular education studens and staff (see the Appendix for 
a description of the film, Dav_i_d . ) 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of parent priorities for future mee tings. The f ac i I i ta- 
tor explained that she would be the staff person present 
at these meetings. Several topics were raised by the 
parents. Among those mentioned were legal rights, after- 
school prograrmni ng , and respite care. Consensus was 
reached on a date for the next session, which would be a 
topical presentation and discussion regarding legal edu- 
cational rights. 

From the outset, this parent group focused on issues 
beyond the realm of the immediate classroom. This ap- 
pears to have resulted from the fact that the facilitator 
was not their child's teacher, and therefore was not in- 
timately familiar with each child's Individual Education 
Plan (IEP) or the daily events at the school. While it 
would have been beneficial to have the teachers actively 
involved in meetings, it wasn't essential because parents 
were concerned with community as well as school issues. 
The group operated somewhat independently of the school, 
branching out into exploration of after-school programs, 
holding a potluck dinner at the school, calling and writ- 
ing letters to other parents to encourage their involve- 
ment. They weren't dependent on school personnel to in- 
vite them to a meeting. By year's end, one group of 
three Latino families was in frequent conrmun i ca t i on with 
each other between support meetings. 

This example isn't intended to give you the impression that 
Project REACH advocated that teachers not participate in parent 
support groups. Rather, the point was to show that a viable 
group can oe established even when the teacher of severely dis- 
abled students chooses not to be involved. 
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I . Plan n j_ng_^he_Agen da 



The format and agenda for the first meet ing will depend on 
staff persons involved, the type of information you've acquired 
through the individual inventories, and the time of the year 
(e.g., at the beginning of the year, parents would need much more 
basic information than they would after a few months, and teach- 
ers would be more likely to attend so that they could meet the 
parents, and give them information). When setting up the first 
meeting, you should consider some basic principles that profes- 
sional meeting facilitators generally follow (Rogers, 1969). 
First, set aside time for an opening greeting, during which each 
parent has the opportunity to introduce him or herself, and say a 
few things about his or her child. Staff people and the facili- 
tator should do this, too, by giving a brief "bio" of themselves, 
and their experience with students who have severe disabilities. 

The rest of the agenda should be introduced at this time, 
including who will be presenting each segment, what the topics 
are, and when opportunities for discussion will occur. The faci- 
litator may open by describing parent support groups he or she 
has worked with or observed, after which the facilitator can sug- 
gest that the last part of the meeting be reserved for a discus- 
sion of this group's direction. We found that parents were dis- 
comfited by the idea of spending a whole meeting discussing the 
parents group or being asked what they wanted to do, since their 
expectation was that one goes to a school meeting to learn some- 
thing, not to be involved in a process of s e I f - d i s co ve r y . 

It's also important to make it clear to parents when you 
send out invitations that there will be a topical presentation 
during this initial meeting. At one REACH school, we sent out an 
invitation to set up a support group, which said that the parents 
would decide on the agenda. Only one-fifth of the parents at- 
tended, and those parents who did come said that they were sure 
that the absent parents felt threatened by the vagueness of such 
an invitation. They suggested having an informational presenta- 
tion planned for the initial meeting, followed by a discussion of 
group priorities and future directions. We took their advice, 
and we held a subsequent meeting with guest speakers from the lo- 
cal Association for Retarded Citizens, who discussed vocational 
opportunities for young adults with severe disabilities. This 
meeting was very we I I -a t tended by the parents of the severely 
disabled teenagers from that school. 

2 • ^Al* b XI s h 1 n r Group P r i or ities, or Where Do We go f r om 
Here? 

A support group for parents of students with severe dis- 
abilities can have multiple functions. As we've mentioned, these 
may include, but are not limited to: advocacy-action, training, 
commun ity outreach and awa reness education, agency mobilization, 
and networking. However, to carry out any of these efforts, par- 
ents will need information, and should have the oportunity to 
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identify issues they want to explore further before deciding on a 
course of action. The first task of the group will thus be in- 
formation sharing and exchange. 



Towa rd the end of the first mee ting, you may find that a 
brainstorming activity can help initiate the i n f o rma t i on - sha r i ng 
process. After dividing into groups of four or five, parents can 
list all the items that come to mind as areas of concern, or top- 
ics they'd like to knowmore about. This is a ten to fifteen 
minute activity, during which the facilitator circulates among 
the groups, and a parent recorder lists every suggestion on large 
charts, or on butcher paper. When the groups reconvene to report 
on the results of their brainstorming session, areas of duplica- 
tion are noted and a master list is compiled. The group then 
places the topics in order of priority. 

If, for ex amp 1 e , legally -manda ted educational rights seem 
to be the first priority, the facilitator will want to ask wheth- 
er any parents have attended previous workshops on the subject, 
have received any written information from the school district, 
or have communicated directly with any advocacy organizations. 
You can also ask whether there was anything lacking in these 
presentations, and what specific issues are of concern (e.g., 
evaluation, due process, etc.). 

There may be a parent within the group who 1 d be interested 
in co-leading a workshop on the topic with the facilitator. You 
should encourage this participation, since the less passive the 
group is from the beginning, the more successful and cohesive it 
will become . 



If the group members are unsure of their level of informa- 
tion about a topic, two avenues are open to you. In the case of 

J_e^aJ_ rights, you may want to make use of an existing survey of 

parent knowledge that can be administered individually in a brief 
period (see the Mt . Diablo questionnaire in the Appendix). With 
other issues, such as respite care, or recreational or vocational 
programs, you can simply ask questions orally to find out the 
information level of the group. 

3 . Closing the Meeting with Lists of Prior ities ? a Da t_e 

f^O£_^he_Nex J: _Mee J^n ^ 

Be fore you close the meeting, each parent should mak e his 
or her own list of the priorities that the group agreed upon. A 
d.§_t£ f° r the next meeting should be set, and details such as 
transportation, childcare, and refreshments can be discussed at 
this time. The group should then decide how often it wishes to 
mee t : once a mon th, once every two or three weeks, or otherwise. 
Parents might exchange phone numbers or release their numbers to 
a designated parent, who will serve as co-leader of the group or 
as " roommother" or " r oom father". This parent can then devise a 
phone chain before the next meeting, so that parents can call 
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other parents to encourage them to attend. You as the facilita- 
tor should also plan to send out a wr_Uten_ reminder in advance of 
the meeting. Before doing so, you should have planned the next 
topical presentation, either with a parent co-leader, a guest 
speaker, or on your own (see the Appendix for "Resources for Top- 
ical Presentations and Parent Support"). 

The chart on the next page summarizes the steps in parent 
group formation that we've discussed in this chapter. It also 
shows how the group's activities are interrelated, once the mem- 
bers have become involved in sharing information. 
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Nect REA CH pBt Involvement Model 



identification oi 
Aren't "FacfTTtator 



Identification^ 
InteresfecT P arents at 
Integrated Sites 
i conM witTfeacher 

and principal 
i letters, phone calls 

to parents 



Parent Inventories/ j Opening Group Meeting 



Needs Assessments 

• individual interviews 
i questionnaires 

• analysis of results 



o 



Establish ing Group 
Pri orities ~" 

• set objectives 

• outline informational 
needs 

9 prioritize concerns 



Trajrinfl f or Heme and C om- 
munit j Instruction of CFTTd 
with Severe Disabilities 



• modules/ecological inventory 
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• invitations 

• childcare 

• translators 

• transportation 
i agenda 

• program organization 



If Support Group Desired 



Ongoing Information Sharing & Support 

• topical presentations 

• parent-professional attitudes 

• workshops utilizing community 
resources 



Action Plan Development 

• advocacy tactics 
i cooperative methods 
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Maximizing Community 

Participatio n 
i recruitmentTor committees 
i newsletter 
i networking 



Trainer of Trainers Program to 
Support Integration 




• community and school awareness 
training 

i disability simulations, media 

• objectives and training outlines 



ONGOING FORMATIVE EVALUATION 
—TOfflfllVL MATH — 



"COS! EFFECTIVENESS 
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3 - I"§_ACTIViTIES_OF THE PARENT SUPPORT GROUP 



A • Illlonna t _[o n_S iia r g_ an d_S u ggo£_t 

As we've stressed, giving parents accurate and comprehen- 
sive i nf or ma tion is one key purpose of the pa rent invol vement 
Program. Resources to aid the facilitator in preparing and/or 
presenting appropriate material are usually available in the im- 
mediate community, or they may be obtained by writing to specific 
referral addresses. (See the section of the Appendix entitled 
Reso^ices f or_Toj>J^ f or these 

addresses). As you probably realize, the group will need to con- 
tinue to acquire new information as it moves into new areas. 
Consequently, the information sharing process shouldn't be re- 
garded as a set phase with a beginning, and a termination point. 

Offering group members support is another integral aspect 
of maintaining any group. It is crucial that each parent in the 
group feel that his or her opinions and concerns are valued by 
the total group, and by its facilitator. This isn't a simple 
task, since the group is likely to be diverse, with a variety of 
ethnic groups represented within it, as well as a cros s -sect i on 
of educational and socioeconomic levels. Many professionals tend 
to center their efforts on the more articulate and highly educat- 
ed parents of -.tudents with severe disabilities. The result is 
that the less informed or unassertive parent, who may be in 
greater need of support than the others, feels alienated and 
"left out"/ It's easy to see why professionals have followed 
this trend; many have felt that the more articulate and aware the 
parents are, the greater the chances the parent program has for 
success (Kroth and Simson, 1977 ). This type of thinking has 
simply widened the rift between parents and professionals, and 
prevented constructive cooperation. To aid you in examining your 
attitudes toward parents, you may want to complete the exercise 
Kroth and Simson (1977) have written for professionals. We've 
included it on the next pages because we recommend that you be 
aware of your attitudes toward parents before beginning the sup- 
port group. If you want to encourage parents to value each 
other, and provide each other with support, you'll need to know 
whether you're acting to increase the likelihood that parent to 
parent support will be offered or whether you 're likely to un- 
consciously favor the more educated parents (for additional in- 
formation on group processes, we recommend Freedom_to Learn by C. 
Rogers, published by Charles Merrill, 1969). 
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Figure 1 



Parent Conference As a Teaching Strategy 
(Adaptation of Kroth, R., Simson, R.L. 
Denver: Love Publishing, 1977) 

Procedure : Place a check in Column A next to those items that 
pertain to you. Then, if you want a further check on how others see 
you, cover Column A or fold it under, and give it to someone who knows 
you well (another teacher or supervisor), and have him or her mark 
Col umn B . Th i s method is not as ac curate as actua 1 ly tallying 
behavioral c^ta yourself, but if you act on your values, others are 
usually aware of it. Column C can be used by a third person, or you 
can use it at a later date to see if any change has taken place. 





ARE YOU A TEACHER WHO... 


ART 
M D L 




» 1 f 1 

1 • 


never admits to a parent that you're wrong? 


o 

C . 


has a sense of humor in a conference? 


"i 

J . 


icib p d r c n l b bmuKc in a conference: 


A 

4 . 


btfrvtfb corree 10 parents during a conference: 


D . 


uoesn l nave any ravoritesr 


D . 


shows expression and emo tions in a one-to-one conference with pa rents 


7 

/ . 


Miuwb cxprcbbiuri anu emotions witn groups or parents 


8. 


starts conferences or parent meetings on time? 


9. 


stops parent meetings at a scheduled time? 


10. 


has conferences in parents' homes? 


11. 


compares students with their older siblings? 


1 7 
1 c • 


iiiiub 1 l ridru lu bdy i uun l Know lo parents . 


13. 


talks less than 50% of each conference? 


14. 


talks about your own problems and solutions in conferences? 


15. 


sits behind a desk during conferences? 


16. 


enjoys parent conferences? 


17. 


has examples of children's work to show parents? 


18. 


calls parents when things go well with their child? 


19. 


sends notes home when children have behavioral problems? 


i 20. 


uses grades to keep students in line? 


. I 21. 


has ever had a principal sit in on one of your conferences? 
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Figure 1 (continued) 



ABC 




22. 


fines yourself criticizing more than praising your parents? 


23. 


has ever had parents over for a meeting at your home? 


24. 


feels that parents have lost the respect of their children? 


25. 


feels that parents have lost control of their children? 


26. 


finds yourself physically drained at the end of a series of conferences? 


27. 


has parent group meetings? 


28. 


has strong negative feelings about certain racial or sexual groups 


29. 


prefers to have conferences with fathers rather than mothers? 


30. 


studies a child's folder and past achievements before a conference 


31. 


argues with parents? 


32. 


feels intimidated by parents? 


33. 


demonstrates to parents effective ways to work with their child? 


34. 


likes to problem-solve with parents? 


35. 


involves parents in planning for their child? 


36. 


encourages parents to visit class during class sessions? 


37. 


uses parents as aides in the class? 


38. 


does not want parents to teach their own children? 


39. 


is honest with parents? 


40. 


listens to parents? 


.41 . 


has parents call on the telephone to your home in the evening? 


42. 


is supportive to parents? 


43. 


sends home daily written news? 


44. 




prepares handbooks or hancouts for parents? 


45. 


has good attendance at conference time or for group meetings? 


46. 


has students sit in on conferences with their parents? 
talks about other teachers to parents? 


, i =47. 
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Some problems that make it difficult for the group to sup- 
port each other are easy to recognize. Among these is the no- 
ticeable tendency of one or more parents to dominate the group, 
by talking constantly, interrupting others, and preventing others 
from speaking. The facilitator must be prepared to remind these 
parents of the presence of others, to ask t u m to give Mr. Brown 
a turn to respond, or to suggest that the> keep their remarks 
brief, while thanking them for their contribution. 

It's also likely that there will be parents who £a L^iv^con^ 
Ilibtrte, especially if the group is larger than four or five 
people. The facilitator will need to direct specific questions 
to these parents. You can ask them to comment on others' state- 
ments, or ask if they agree, etc. To encourage all group members 
to participate, it may be necessary to suggest a discussion for- 
mat where each parent is provided with an opportunity to corrment 
in turn. This discussion circle is somewhat artificial and cum- 
bersome, but it should become less necessary as parents become 
more familiar with each other. 

When limited English or nonEnglish speaking pa rents are 
present with a translator, the group will need to be reminded to 
allow time for remarks and presentations to be translated. Guest 
speakers should be told that translators are present so that they 
can pace their presentation accordingly and so that they'll 

understand why someone else is speaking at the same time as they 
ar e . 

In evaluating your own attitudes toward parents, and decid- 
ing how you can be as supportive as possible, you should be aware 
that support can mean a variety of things to the different par- 
ents within the group. To one parent, it may mean meeting anoth- 
er parent with a severely disabled child who is from the the same 
ethnic group, or who literally "speaks my language". To another, 
it may mean an opportunity to discuss arranging a residential 
placement for their severely disabled child, with all the mixed 
emotions inherent in such a decision. To a third, it may mean 
the chance to develop friendships with other parents, and bring 
their children together for social activities. To many, "sup- 
port" may translate into an opportunity to learn more about the 
school err/ i ronmen t , the rationale for specific activities, and 
the strategies for supporting or changing these. A parent alone 
may frequently feel powerless or inadequate when dealing with a 
large school district. A group of parents will discover quickly 
that their actions can have a major impact on that district. 
Their mutual support, accompanied by their acquisition of accu- 
rate information about their areas of concern, will greatly in- 
crease their ability to act in a way that will produce positive 
change . 

The major questions to keep asking yourself as a 
facilitator are: 

• am I talking more than 10-15% of the time in "dis- 
cussion"? 
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• do parents direct all their r emar k s to me? 

• who is deciding group objectives at each session? 

e who is evaluating the effectiveness of each session? 

• how many parents know other parents' names and use 
t hem? 

• how are d i s agreements resolved by the group? 

B . Ad v oc a c £-Ac jt j_on 

Jan Elster, author of Who s e_Corrmun_i_t v is it?, developed by 

Project Co-Action of the San Francisco Association for Retarded 
Citizens, defines an advocate as "someone who speaks for the 
rights of others . . ." (1982). Clearly, parents of children 
with severe disabilities are the ideal advocates for their chil- 
dren. No one has a stronger commitment to their well being. 

1 . What do jl^voc a_te_s_ _dp_?_ Hqw_doe s__a support group advo - 

cate? 

I t mi gh appear that advocates are only needed when dis- 
abled children and youth are in danger of losing key services. 
Or when new legislation is required. Or when new legislation may 
endanger the etrfrent status of severely disabled students. But, 
while these &re certainly crucial current concerns, advocacy is 
not limited /to these areas. 

In San\Fr anc Ls-to , a variety of issues arose during the 
1 981 -1 982 school— ^re'ar . REACH parent groups, the Community Advi- 
sory Council for Special Education, the Association for Retarded 
Citizens Education Committee, and other parent-professional advo- 
cacy organizations addressed the following needs and issues: 

• the need for new after-school recreation programs, 

• the location of integrated classrooms for severely dis- 
abled students in the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict (i.e. defining appropriate sites), 

• the need for inservice education for parents, 

• paraprofessional to student ratios, 

• need for par apr o f es s i ona 1 s to accompany students on 
schoo 1 bu ses , 

• the length of the summer school day (which was 
consider ed not long enough) 

• the continuation of a classroom at a successful inte- 
grated site, 

• the need for awareness education in the community, 

• the need for increased adult vocational opportunities 
for people with severe disabilities. 

These are merely a handful of the concerns that a given 
community or school district might face in a ten-month period. 
But all these needs or obstacles can have an immediate impact on 
the day-to-day quality of life of the severely disabled student 
and the student's family. Choosing just one of these issues for 
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the parents' initial advocacy -act i on efforts may be far more 
meaningful to parents who are just "getting their feet wet", than 
a ! e t t e r -wr i t i ng campaign to their state or federal representa- 
tives asking for increased funding, or maintenance of federal 
regulations like PL 94-142. The 1 e t t e r -wr i t i ng activity is like- 
ly to meet with more enthusiasm from parents once they've experi- 
enced local or personal success through their advocacy efforts. 

2 • De s_jjgn in£_a _Plan_o_f _Ac t^on 

Once parents have decided on an issue or unmet need, they 
can figure out what their plan of action will be. The Coordinat- 
ing Council for Handicapped Children recommends several effective 

action strategies in their manual, How to Organize an Effective 

Eilieni Mdvocac v_G£OU£_and_Mo ve_Bureaucrades . They list the fol- 
lowing types of action as dramatic ways to bring issues to the 
attention of the public or to exert pressure on bureaucracies: 

• a ma ss public info rma t i on camp a i gn , 

• a march on schoolboard, city hall, state legislature, 
etc . , 

• a pub lie r a . 1 y , 

• a boycott, 

• a sit-in, 

• a ma i 1 camp a i gn , 

» a telephone or teleg ram camp a i gn , 

• a pub lie hearing, 

• a bus/car cavalcade, 

• p i eke t i ng . 

(Des Jare i ns , C- , 1 980 : p . 39 ) 

These strategies are especially suitable for dealing with 
such major problems as drastic personnel cuts in a school dis- 
trict program, new legislation that has a negative impact on ser- 
vices, the forced closing of a program, or cutbacks in related 
services. But these are not the only actions your parent support 
group can take, and some may be inappropriate for certain prob- 
lems. Frequently, a parent group of ten to twelve people may 
also feel that they lack the resources to engineeer a major cam- 
paign. 

If dramatic strategies are best limited to dramatic situa- 
tions, what other alternatives are there? For starters, before- 
resorting to picket lines or rallies, more subtle methods should 
be a 1 1 emp ted, such as mee t i ng with imp ortant decision -make r s . 
Discussing policy with those powerful enough to change it may be 
equally effective in some cases. We should remember that the 
spirit of P.L. 94-142 is one of parents and professionals (or 
school districts) wo rkj ng^ _tojje th_e_r_ cqo_p_ej a tL v _ e JX* Wherever pos- 
sible, it should be our goal to cooperate, rather than set up an 
adversarial relationship. The case history below presents an 
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example of working for change by presenting information and pro- 
posing solutions to key decision-makers: 

School //2 in San Francisco was a highly successful 
integrated el emen tary school, that had started with one 
class of severely disabled students, and added a second 
class one year later. Regular education staff and par- 
ents were strong advocates for the program. Regular edu- 
cation students were active participants in ! 'peer tutor- 
ing 11 and "special friends 11 programs (for further details 
on these programs, see another REACH publication: the 
Awareness and Inser vice Manual). Parents of the severely 
disabled students were extremely supportive of the pro- 
gram too, despite the somewhat inaccessible physical 
plant of the school. Positive attitudes in the school 
had resulted in ways to ! 'get around" arcitochtural bar- 
riers. 

After two years of carefully structuring integration 
efforts, the school district decided that the two classes 
for severely disabled students should move to more acces- 
sible sites. No-one at the school had been consulted, 
and staff and parents were extremely upset. One immedi- 
ate reaction was to consider launching a major mail cam- 
paign to the Board of Education, and to the administra- 
tors of Special Programs, followed by a presentation at a 
Board of Education meeting. School #2 1 s principal sug- 
gested an alternative plan: invite the administrators in 
question to a meeting with regular and special education 
representatives from school #2. At this meeting, the par- 
ents could present proposed solutions and arguments in 
favor of the classes remaining where they were. The 
principal pointed out to the staff and parents that the 
Board of Education decides policy, and could, at most, 
recommend a delay in the move. The special education 
administrators were the dec i s i on -mak e r s in this case. 

The parents and staff decided to follow the princi- 
pal's plan. A me e t i ng wa s arranged, and in the mean t ime , 
several parents of regular and special education students 
wrote to or called special education administrators to 
explain their point of view. The plan was a success -- 
both classes remained at school #2. 

School #2 1 s solution is an illustration of how pressure may 
be exerted on a school district without damaging working rela- 
tionships between parents and key administrators. We recommend 
using these subtle tactics whenever feasible, to preserve good 
working relationships, and to ensure that the stronger tactics 
will be effective when you need them -- that is, that tney won't 
"lose their punch" through overuse. A major letter campaign or 
public rally is effective when matched with an issue that will 
affect large numbers of severely disabled students. Since it's 
not a simple task to rally large numbers of parents to write let- 
ters, or take ti me off f r om work to appear at a rally, or join in 
other forms of mass protest, reserve these strategies (and the 
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all-out effort you'll have to make to initiate them) for issues 
where across-the-board support must be demonstrated. 

3 . S ome_A j_^e r^n a ^ j_ve_Ad v oca c v _Ta c tics 

In addition to requesting a meeting with the administrators 
involved in a decision affecting their severely disabled chil- 
dren, parents may want to try the following pressure tactics: 

• arranging small group meetings with key Board of Edu- 
cation membe r s 

• having as many parents as possible write a petition to 
t he admi nistrator 

• having one or two parents request speaker's cards at a 
board meeting and address the board on the issue 

• bringing the issue to the attention of the Corrmunity 
Advisory Council for Special Education in the district 

A list of additional resources for advocates and parent 
advocacy groups appears on the following pages. The list was 
compiled by Jan Elster of Project Co-Action (of the San Francisco 
Association ::or Retarded Citizens). We've also included the 
exercise sheets that Project Co-Action used in a series of advo- 
cacy training workshops they gave nation-wide to aid you in lay- 
ing out your own parent group's plan of action. 
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™IIIo^_REsoy^ 

Although this manual is geared toward residence operators, 
it contains a thorough treatment of advocacy, and how in- 
dividuals can be taught "self advocacy". 

2. Avenues_io_Chan^e J Booklets I - IV, National Association for 
Retarded Citizens, Arlington, Texas. The handbooks are de- 
signed specifically for use with individuals with mental 
retardation. However, they're useful for anyone dealing 
with advocacy since they touch on various topics, from the 
history of advocacy to guidelines for the role of the ad- 
vocate. 

3 A_Cooj; dj naj Q£j_J^jjji_e__f_o L _j£ aj n^ n^_ CJjJ zen_ _Ad_ vqca_ tes., Ave - 
nues to Change, National Association for Retarded Citizens, 
Arlington, Texas. This basic training guide covers such 
areas as attitudes towards individuals with disabilities, 
normalization, the roles and responsibilities of citizen 
advocates, resources, and communication skills. 

4 • v oca c £_S £S terns _ f o £_ the _Qe v e Xo gme n t a ii^_Di s a b j^ed , Research 

and Training Center in Mental Retardation, Texas Tech Uni- 
versity, Lubbock, Texas. A collection of speeches on vari- 
ous models of advocacy and preliminary plans by states for 
developing advocacy programs. The plans resulted from a 
joint conference between the Developmental Disabilities 
Office of the Office of Human Development and the Research 
and Training Center in Mental Retardation. 

5 - Qiiiz£EL_Advocac^ Texas Association for Retarded Children, 
Inc., 1973. A manual for providing general procedural 
guide lines that can be used in establishing an Oper a t i on a 1 
Citizen Advocacy Office at a local corrmunity level. 

6. "I Can Help Myself", National Association for Retarded Cit- 
izens Research and Demonstration Institute, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. A basic illustrated manual that may be used with 
trainees for explaining the role of citizen advocates. 

7 - ^ii^^l2^^lJLL^Ln.ilKj^odule^ , Trish Brown. Sonoma Coun- 
ty Citizen Advocacy, Inc. A training manual with exercises 
that define se 1 f -advocacy , and ways for advocating for 
r i gh t s . 

8 - It^Ri&!liI-OiJ4en.^ Freidman, Paul R., 
New York, 1976. An American Civil Liberties Union hand- 
book. A guide setting forth the rights of people with dis- 
abilities under present law. The book offers suggestions 
on how to protect these rights. 
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9. The Pa r en t / Pr o f e s s i ona 1 partnership series: 1) "The Right 
to Education": 2) "Classroom Programming"; and, 3) "The 
Partnership". This is a guide to the Education for all 
Hand i capped Act, 94-142, 1974, and offers suggestions for 
attaining services. 

All °f the above can be obtained through your local 
Association for Retarded Citizens, or from the national 
headquarters of the ARC, 270^> Avenue "E" East, Arlington, Texas 
7601 1 . 
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ADVOCACY ACTIO. PLAN 



SSUE OR PROBLEM 



OESIRED SOLUTION 
OR OUTCOME 



ADVOCATE 
(one or more] 



STRATEGY 
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ACTIVITY 



ADVOCACY ACTION 
(continued) 

WHO NEEOS TO BE INVOLVED 



PLAN 



TARGET DATE OR TIME 
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* • y°w_£o_Ge^ j^§^_you_w^ 

The Coordinating Council for Handicapped Children has de- 

ve 1 oped a manua 1 ca 1 1 ed How to get services by _b je i n _a sj»_e r^t_ i_v e 

(Des Jardins, 1980 ). Excerpts from this manual are included on 
the following pages. 

No matter what advocacy strategies parents use, many people 
in the parent group may feel intimidated when meeting school per- 
sonnel- 
Even those parents who are most comfortable in the role of 
advocates for their children may sometimes feel intimidated, if 
not by school district personnel themselves, by their arguments. 
Many other parents may need some practice in being more asser- 
tive. Below are examples of responses that parent advocates can 
use in a variety of situations. 
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How a Parent Group 
Can Help You Be Assertive 

I 6omz£ur\z* fenl 60 alone o6 a paAZnt, And I iezl 60 oveAwhelrr.&d. 
when I'm dealing uuXh buAzaacA&<Uu - Am I the only paAent who' 
going thnough tki&?" 

NO, YOU ARE NOT THE ONLY PARENT WHO'S HAVING PROBLEMS GETTING SERVICES 
Many, many other parents share the same problems, and you need to meet them 
through a parent group. A parent group can help you be assertive by pro- 
viding the information and support you need to get services for your child. 

A PARENT GROUP CAN: 



Let you know you are not alone with the problems you are experiencing 
in getting services for your child. 

2 - Inform you of your rights under the Education for Al l Handicapped 
Chi ldren Act ( P,L. 9^-1^2 ) and Se ction 50** of the Rehab i 1 i tat ion 
Act of 1973 . : 

3- Halp you prepare for a staffing, IEP meeting, due process hearing, and 
other special education meetings. 

Help you rehearse your presentation when negotiating for services for 
your chi Id. 

5- Provide support at staffings, | EP meetings, Due Process Hearings, and 
other special education meetings. 

6 - Help you file complaint s with the U.S. Bureau of Education for rhe 
Handicapped, the U.S. Office of Civil Rights, when services required 
bv P. L. 9^-1^2 and Section 50^ are not being provided; or there is 
evidence that these laws are being violated in any way. 

Help you lobby for more services, when the service your child needs 
does not exist. 

8- Provide the emotional support you need to be effectively assertive 
and get your rights. 

9- Negotiate with bureaucracies to rectify problems shared by the group. 
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10. Organize and pa r t i c i pa te in coalitions to reach rnutual goals. 



11. Participate with you in marches, demonstrations, picketing to 
reach your goals - when "going through channels" has foiled to 
get desired results. 

12. G i ve you the self confidence you need to fight for your child's 
r i gh t s. 

13. Provide opportunities to share experiences , coping skills, negotia- 
ting skills and advocacy skills with other parents c 

TO BECOME INVOLVED IN A PARENT GROUP AND/OR MEET OTHER PARENTS : 

1. Contact your local chapter of the: 

a. Association for Retarded Citizens 

b. Association tor Citizens with Learning Disabilities 

c. Parents of The Hearing Impaired. 

d. Parents of the Bl i.id 

e. United Cerebral Palsy 

f. Spina Bifida Association 

g. Society for Autistic Children 

h. National Alliance for the Mentally 111 

For names and addresses of these parent groups: 



Contact CLOSER LOOK, BOX 1^2, Washington, D. C. 20013 

If there are no appropriate parent organizations in your area, ORGANIZE ONE . 
Follow steps outlined in HOW TO ORGANIZE AN EFFECTIVE PARENT/ADVOCACY GROUP 
AND MOVE BUREAUCRACIES , published by The Coordinating Council for Handicapped 
Child ren . 
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Assertive Responses 
For Those Old Excuses 



Have you ever heard these excuses? Try out the Assertive Responses listed 
be low the next time you hear them: 

1 . "There i s No Honey" 

Remember, there will NEVER be any money if you fall for this old 
line and accept the fact that there is no money. Whatever money 
there is can be reallocated and rep r i o r i t t zed . And legally man- 
dated programs must come first. 

YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE : 

"Yol will have to find the money somehow because the service is 
required by law, and if it's not provided the school district will 
lose millions in P. L. 9^-1^2 funds and other federal funds for 
other programs through Section 50^ (of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973) • This school has many activities that are not required. 
Since it has money for those activities, it can get money for man- 
dated programs." 

or 

"You must be mistaken Mr . . . Obv i ous 1 y there is money to pay sal- 
aries of people who are employed here. Also, there is money for 
non-required activities like sports, drama, band. There mus t be 
money available for required services under P. L. 9^-1^2. 

2. "You must be patient. These things take time." 
YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE : 

"I have already waited for services. The taw clearly states 

my child must receive services no later than the semester following 
determination of eligibility. I expect you to obey the law as I do." 

3. "You must be real 1st ic ." 
YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE: 
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"I am realistic enough to know that unless my child receives the services 
he needs, he will not be able to develop his full potential, and he will 
not be able to provide for his needs. ! am insisting on the services he 
is entitled to precisely because I am realistic." 

. 1 ' Don ' t be so na i ve . 1 1 

YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE 

"Yes, I'm naive enough to believe public servants should fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities. That's wh3t rny taxes pay them for. I'm naive enough to 
believe public servants must obey the law like everyone else." 

."You should be grateful your child is in a program. There are so many 
others who have nothing . 1 1 

YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE 

"This program is not appropriate for my child. And P. L. 9^*1^2 requires 
an appropriate program for every child who needs special services. What 
my child needs is " . 

. "You're too emotional and too personally involved to really know what's 
bes t for you r ch i Id. We a re pro f es s i ona 1 s . We know what 1 s bes t . 1 1 

YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE 

"You are the professionals, but I am the authori ty on my own child; I know 
him better than anyone else precisely because I am so personally involved." 

- "Mm sorry about your problem, but there's really nothing I can do about ?t . 1 1 

YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE 

"Apparently you are not aware that P.L.9**~1**2 requires you to provide the 
services ' child needs. Here's some material that explains what your 
responsibi ties are, and the penalties for any school district which does 
not comply." 

. "Do you expect us to change the whole school system just to accommodate your 
chi Id?" 



YOUR ASSERTIVE RESPONSE 

"I expect you to coey the law and provide services for my child, required by 
P. L. 3k-]k2. Those services are ". 
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5 • iQC°ULa£in£_Nei^w^ 

Once parents feel more familiar with their advocacy role, 
an effective way for a small parents' group to maximize limited 
resources is for its members to join the a 1 r eady -ex i s t i ng conrnit- 
tees of various advocacy organizations, or conmunity agencies 
that have an interest in severely disabled people. Some of these 
organizations have been mentioned previously (e.g., ARC, the Area 
Board for Developmental Disabilities, the Conmunity Advisory 
Council, etc.). As representatives of the core parent group, the 
new parent members of these cormni ttees can be assured that their 
concerns will be heard. At the same time, joining these corrrni t - 
tees can be a powerful method of encouraging networking among 
groups . 
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TRAINING THAT CAN BE PROVIDED BY THE PARENT GROUP 



The parent support group can provide two types of training 
for parents: 1) parents may want to learn about instructional 
objectives and strategies that they can imp 1 emen t ' wi th their 
child; 2) parents may want to participate in training activities 
that are designed to increase the general public's awareness and 
acceptance of severely disabled people. Both activities can be 
designed so that they lend t hemse Ives easily to a i£_a.^ne r_s __9J_ 
t r a i ne r s mode 1 , which will make it possible for involved parents 
to help other parents acquire these same skills- As the name 

suggests, a t^a j_ne r__of t_r_a_i_n_e_r_s modeJ_ is a procedure in which 

people who develop and conduct inservice education train others 
in ways to replicate, and/or modify the original training- The 
model that we suggest uses parents to help other parents acquire 
the appropriate new skills. 



A . Training Using Instructional Objecti ve s 

Several programs and series of modules have been developed 
that teach parents of students with severe disabilities how to 
use systematic intructional techniques at home ( Baker, 1 9 7 £ ; 
Baldwin, Fredericks <5c Brodsky, 1 973 ; Watson & Bassinger, 1976 ). 
These modules -- many of which are illustrated with drawings, 
graphs, charts and concrete examples are easily reproduced for 
handouts. They can also be converted into transparencies for 
overhead projection.-' 

The p r og r ams are mo st useful in sma 11 group sessions? where 
the basic principles behind ogeran l_J_L§_i BA H&* can ^> e i--t oduc^d 
defined, and demonstrated. The programs concentrate o~ tf;ar- \r 
procedures far more than content, because the authors cou.^i't 
present individualized objectives for children at ail the pos- 
sible skill levels and ages, in all the possible curriculum 
areas. The programs are based on the assumption that the class- 
room teacher and each parent will be working cooperatively to 
develop specific objectives and programs that parents can imple- 
ment at home. 

1 . The eco 1 og i ca 1 Invent or y 

It's important to note that the most recent innovation in 
special education for severely disabled people is a strategy 
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known as the ecoio&ica j nvenjcirX- (or the e n v| L o nme n t a 1^ jji v e_n_-_ 
Xorv)*, which was developed by a group of researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. According to the people engaged 
in this work (Falvey, Brown, Lyon, Baumgart and Schroeder, 1980), 
the inventory refers to "actions undertaken to secure critical 
information about the school and community environments in which 
a severely handicapped student is currently functioning . . as 
well as those "in which he might function in the future." (Fal- 
vey, et al., 1980, p. 119). An ecological inventory identifies 
the critical behaviors that nondisabled people demonstrate in the 
relevant school and community environments, then assesses whether 
the severely disabled person in question now has any of these 
skills, the extent to which the skill will need to be adapted, 
etc. The unique feature of this approach is that it's a fully 
individualized educational strategy that's based on the idea that 
student learning objectives should be functional and directly 
related to the general environment (i.e., the neighborhood), and 
the subenvironments (e.g., the park, the streets, the playground, 
the store) that the students visit every day. An in-depth expla- 
nation of the ecological inventory process can be found in the 
laven tor£_P£ocess Joj;_^ curriculum manual (Pro- 

ject REACH, 1 983), and in the I_n s l£uct.]_ona _L_fr o£j;arrrni nj^Jjpj the. 
lever el£__Handica££edj^A^ manual (Train- 

ing and Resource Group, Special Education Resource Network of 
California, State Department of Education, 1982). 

We encourage parent facilitators who plan to be involved in 
instructional training activities to study these manuals, and use 
inventory strategies for several reasons. First, ecological in- 
ventories, unlike traditional assessments, view parents or guar- 
dians as the key resuorce in designing a learning plan for their 
children. When the ecological inventory is used effectively, 
parents fully participate in their child's learning program by 
reporting on the current nonrcnool environments in which the 
child is functioning, as well as rn future settings where parents 
hope or expect that the child wi i ! be able to perform. The focus 
is on critica^^skj^J^ or th -<e whi<:h contribute to greater 

independence within present an.i fulu:** environments. In other 
words, unrelated "readinesj skills" stacking blocks or 

fitting pegs in a board), are repta^O by a;.tivities that are ap- 
propriate to the student's ch r one. ! 1 <:a 1 "a?,.: . The new activities 
enable him or her to participate more i j ! ■ ; in social activities 
with nondisabled peers and sibling?, sir,: the skills are based 
on what the student needs and war:, o (i.e., use the school 

cafeteria line, manipulate an adapt switch for use of a video 
game, etc.). 
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2 • Training Guidelines : ( First Phase ) 



As we've mentioned, a group or workshop format can be a 
very effective way of introducing parents to a variety of con- 
cepts, s uch as: 

• operant p r ocedu r e s / s y s t ema t i c instruction (i.e., behav- 
ior modification techniques used to teach students to 
acqu i r e new ski lis) 

• task analysis* (i.e., breaking a task down into a ser- 
ies of steps that can be learned one at a ti me ) 

• data collection (i.e., daily collection of progress 
information that might involve scoring a student's re- 
sponses to a particular task) 

• ecological inventory (see the preceding page) 

• no rma 1 i za t i on / i n t eg r a t i on (i.e., the idea that educa- 
tion should be carried out in as normal a setting as 
possible) 

• partial pat .icipation* (i.e., the idea that if a stu- 
dent can't go shopping alone, he or she can still par- 
ticipate by pushing the shopping cart, choosing certain 
i terns , etc . ) 

• critical skills/ functional sequences (i.e., the idea 
that a child should be taught the skills her or she 
will need to be as independent as possible in later 
1 i f e) 



When parents are greatly interested in receiving training 
that will help them apply instructional techniques in a system- 
atic w^y at home, the facilitator should ask that the classroom 
teacher be involved from the outset. Although you can explain 
concepts without the teacher's being present, his or her input 
will ensure that the training is relevant to the specific stu- 
dents whose parents are being trained. If the teacher can't at- 
tend all the training, you might suggest that you and the teacher 
design initial training sessions together, and that the teacher 
become more actively involved as parent* develop individualized 
i n ven t or i es . 
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If you, as the facilitator, do present broad concepts, such 
as operant procedures, to the parents, remember co supply 
crete material to illustrate the concepts, such as: 
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• videotapes of students 

• a demonstration using students 

• f i ims o r s I i de s 

• overheads, handouts, and the like. 

Two of the teachers working with Project REACH found fat 
videotapes that depicted their students engaging in social inter- 
action programs were a good vehicle for showing the rationale be- 
?k j n f e S ratlon > t he content of the children's program, and the 
methodology or teaching techniques being used. Through the use 
of the videotapes, parents were able to get a firsthand look at 
their children s interactions with regular education students of 
the same age They also saw how age -app rop r i ate games and toys 
cou d be used to encourage their child to interact fully or par- 
tially, and, they had a chance to watch what sort of instruc- 
tional techniques were employed by the teacher. You can inter- 
weave definitions of terms and concepts with the videotape show 
by stopping the tape at critical points to discuss a concept or 
teaching strategy such as cue (stimulus), modeling, imitation, 
shaping, response, time delay, or reinforcement. 

If you don't have access to equipment or staff for video- 
taping, one effective alternative is to invite a student or stu- 
dents from the severely disabled class to attend the workshop 
with the teacher. You and the teacher can plan to present spe- 
cific instructional programs "live" in order to demonstrate im- 
portant concepts to parents. 

Ejims or Hide__§hows_ ( see the appendix for titles and ad- 
dresses) are a third alternative. Although films won't deal spe- 
cifically with the particular students in the class as videotapes 
will, they can still be helpful aids in illustrating concepts and 
key terms. One such film is Marc Gold's Tr y__ Anot he X Way, which 
demonstrates how complex assembly tasks can be taugh t To" seve re 1 y 
retarded people using a nonverbal approach. (This film can be 
borrowed - at no charge - through Area Board V in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. It can be rented elsewhere through Film Produc- 
l±°I!.s> 128 E. 36th Street, Indianapolis, IN 46205). 

Overhead projection or slides of children learning, accom- 
panied by handouts that define key terms is another effective 
visual teaching technique. Parents can refer to the handouts 
later to review concepts and terms. 

A particularly good slide show presentation which shows how 
critical functional skills (e.g., learning to maKe your bed, 
learning to dress yourself) can be taught at home and in the com- 
munity is the "Individualized Critical Skills Model", available 
through the Training and Resource Group of the Special Education 
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Resource Network in the San Francisco Bay Area, (313 \V. Linton 
Ave., Hayward, CA 94544). The Training and Resource Group slide 
presc tation outlines the rat : ^nale behind "normalization", or 
the idea that severely disable^ studens should be educated in as 
normal a setting as possible. This slide show also stresses the 
use of envir onmen tal inventory strategies. 

If you want to make a slide presentation specific to the 
students whose parents you're involved with, you can refer to the 
Awareness and Inservice Manual (AIM) published by Project REACH 
(1983). The AIM has a section entitled "Using Audiovisual Ma- 
terials to Aid Integration" which suggests some easy, cost-effi- 
cient ways to develop a show. You can begin by working out a 
schedule of important activities to photograph with the classroom 
teacher. You'll probably want to include integrated activities 
and environments, such as the playground, yard games, cafeteria, 
and hallway. Students undergoing training in the community 
(i.e., at the laundromat, the grocery store, etc.) will be good 
photographic subjects. You can also capture classroom training 
scenes, such as students learning communication, vocational, 
recreational, and daily living skills, or sequences combining 
several skills. You and the teacher can then view the slides, 
and develop your own script or tape to accompany the slide 
presentation. 

This type of presentation would be the first segment of a 
parent group workshop in instructional training. The show can 
immediately be followed by questions, discussion, and review. At 
the next workshop, opportunities for parents to use these con- 
cepts to develop an inventory, and an instructional skills se- 
quence can be provided. 

3 . The Second Phase of Training . 

This phase can also be instituted using a group f o rma t , but 
if more than six parents are participating, it would be helpful 
to have two facilitators. You as the facilitator can lead one 
group, and ask the classroom teacher to lead a second small 
group. 

During this phase, groups could be involved in the follow- 
ing activities: 

• a home ecological inventory (see the following page) 

• a community ecological inventory (see the following 
page) 

• writing objectives for critical skills 

• writing a task analysis and objectives 

• devising a functional sequence design (i.e., a design 
that spells out the total sequence of an activity. For 
going to the bath room, for ex amp le, the sequence would 
include pulling down pants, pulling up pants, toilet- 
ing, washing and drying hands, etc.) 

• designing a data collection plan 
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You should plan to spend at least one meeting on each of 
these topics and exercises. Parents can practice some techniques 
at the meetings, and can then carry out the full activity (e.g., 
a home or community inventory) between meetings. 

Itl£_Home_Eco J_o&_[ca i_In ve n £0 rjr • 

On the next page, you'll find a sample worksheet for par- 
ents. The form was developed by Kathleen Gee, a teacher of se- 
verely disabled students at a middle school that was part of Pro- 
ject REACH. She de? ;ned it to help parents identify the activi- 
ties or the areas , family life in which their daughter or son 
currently participated, as well as those areas where parents 
hoped for increased participation. 

Before filling out the form, small groups of parents work- 
ing together with a facilitator can brainstorm and exchange not^s 
about their daily routine, the ways their child par t i c i pa te s , and 
the skills he or she would need to have to play a more active 
role in these activities and be more independent. This is an ap- 
propriate time for discussing and emphasizing " age -app r o p r i a t e - 
ness- 1 and "partial participation". To aid in these discussions, 
you might ask parents that following questions (after they've 
generated their list of home activities): 

• did my nondisabled children participate in this activi- 
ty when they were the same age as ? (Or, 

if they're younger, when will I expect t hem "to" "pa r t i c i - 
pate in this activity?) 

• at what age do I expect my children to begin having 
responsibility for specific chores around the house? 

• what activity or job vould I really like to 
be able to help with? (e.g., his or her own~dre s77ng , 
bathing, grooming, eating, preparing food, washing 
dishes, setting table, putting toys away, etc.) 

• what does like to do when he or she comes 

home from school? What do my other children like to 

do? Could these activities be adapted or changed so 

that could join in? 

• what places in the neighborhood or corrmunity does 

— g° with family members? Where would I 

like to be able to take him or her? What would I need 
to do, and what skills will he or she need, in order to 
have th i s occu r ? 



Time of the week: 



PARENT WORKSHEET 



What typically happens in 
the evening or on weekends 
or at home in our household 
(as a family or individuals)? 
List a rough time schedule: 



How much does my son 
or daughter partici- 
pate in those events? 



What skills does he/she need 
to learn to participate even 
more in those activities? 



DO 

A C 



Many more questions could be added to this list, and sever- 
al will be suggested by parents discussing these issues. But 
since it may be difficult for parents of students with physical 
as well as mental disabilities to know how their children can 
engage part lal ly in activities, you sho.uld point out examples of 
partial participation, such as learning to use an adapted switch 
for the TV, record player, or tape recorder; learning to play 
more independently, (given age - app r o p r i a t e toys, or video games 
with adapted switches) etc. The examples you cite should be 
specific to the age of the student, and the severity of his 
her d 1 sab 1 1 i ty . 7 
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On the next few pages, you will find more detailed -ample 
forms that were filled out by the parents of a child we've called 
Adam. These forms, which were developed by the Training and Re- 
source Group of the Special Education Resource Network in the San 
brancisco Bay Area, and adapted by the authors of Project REACH' s 
Iay-?.ntor I ^P I oce ii _jo I _J_ocj_aJ_Jj^ provide spaces to >ist 

time, activity, present per io.mance/ level of assistance currently 
required, whether the activity is age -app r o p r i a t e , and whether 
instruction in this area is a high priority. These inventories 
were developed for the cooperative use of parents and teachers, 
so that cr it icai_ ski Ms_ needed by the student can be identified, 
placed in priority oruer, and included in the student's IEP. 

However, all the following forms can also be utilized inde- 
pendently by parents, to aid them in advance planning for an ihP 
meeting, or in identifying areas for their own home instruction 
activities. After introduction and discussion of the forms in a 
small group setting, the facilitator might suggest that parents 
take the forms home with them, and complete their inventories be- 
fore t: : next meeting. The facilitator might encourage parents 
to enlist the participation of siblings, grandparents, or any 
other household member, in the inventory process. 

Q° n JDHHliZ_ e .£oiog|ca j__ i_nven t_o r_y . 

This second inventory may be a part of, or separate from, 
the home inventory. For some students, activities in community 
environments (e.g., stores, public transportation, laundromat, 
movie theater) may be a current goal, and parents will want to 
think of these activities as part of a daily or weekend schedule. 
For others, this type of participation may be a longer range 
goal. In either case, it's equally important that parents think 
about these environments and the skills and/or adaptations that 
their son or daughter will require to function effectively within 
them. 7 
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To help a parent fill out the forms, you, as the parent fa- 
cilitator, or the classroom teacher, can first explain that the 
forms include the following: 



Student's Weekday Schedule 



Everything the student does 
from the time he or she gets up 
in the mo rning until he or she 
goes to bed at night. This 
ooesn't include school. 



• Add i t i ona I Week day Schedule 
. Weekend Schedu 1 e 
' 4 - Sum nary of Interview 



5 - Parent/Guardian Preference 

l°ii-Zyiyi£_Ac^ j_ v_[_t j es - 

En v i r onmen t s 



6 . Initial Summary of Critical 
Activities/Skills 



Ac tivities that don't occur 
every day of the week. 

Everything the student does on 
t he week end • 

High priority activities that 
the student doesn't perform 
i ndependent i y . 

High priority activities that 
the parent would like the stu- 
dent to perform in the future, 
categorized by the setting in 
which they 'take place. 

Summary of high priority acti- 
vities. These are current and 
future activities the parent 
and teacher would like the stu- 
dent to 1 ear n . 



7 . Tentative Goals, Activities 
and Environments 



Tentative goals and possible 
activities - the student will 
be taught to attain these 
goals. 



On the next page is background information on Adam the 
student we've used as an example so that parents can see the 
level of details they should put down in filling out the forms- 
The forms to be filled out follow. 
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background on Adam 



Student: Adam L 



Birth Date: 
Age: 13 



5/10/57 
Sex: Male 



Handijappinn condition: Severe r2tardation - Down'? syndrome 
Mobil ity. Ambul atory 



Toileting: Ind ependent 
Communication ( receptive) : 
Commun i cat ion ( express i ve) 



Understands and can follow one-step directions. 



Fine Motor 



Speakb in four to seven-word sentenc es; has 
articulation problems with final consonants . 
Difficulty in this area. Cannot rotate hand. Does not use 
fingers in opposition. Extremely weak grip. Does net tie shoes. 
Has trouble squeezing out a sponge . 
Gross motor: Poor motor planning. Walks with awkward gait . 
Socialization: Extrenely social with adults. Avoids social interaction with 
peers . 

Behavior: Tantrum behavior (kicking, hitting, yelling, destruction of 
property). Under control with behavior management program in 
classroom and community but not in the home . 
Famil ^ : Lives with family - mother, father, and one younger sister . 
School Placement: Adam is in a self-contained class within a regular school. 

There are ten other students with similar disabling 
conditions in his class. Adam receives services from a 
speech therapist, an adaptive P.E. instructor and an 
occupational therapist . 
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Wee kda^_ Schedule 



The weekday schedule includes daily activities that occur 
on a typical day from the time the student gets up until he or 
she goes to bed at night. It does not include school time. 

Going across from left to right the information collected 
includes: 



Environment: This is the larger environment in which 
the ac t i v i ty occu r s , e.g., home , commun i t y . 

Sub -£nxiiqnmen t : This may be a room in the house or a 
specific store in the community where the activity 
takes p 1 ace . 

^£lil±ll : In this co 1 umn you list the activity that 
takes place. An activity describes an outcome. 

^EEIo^i^iie^timej List the appropiiate time the' acti- 
vity takes place. This may be important information in 
describing the student. The student may be able to 
dress independently if given one hour. It would be 
important to work on rate of dressing if this occurs. 

ChLono^og|caj_j_^_Age_A£2LO£^|at^ (yes or no): In this 
column you should note if the activity is age appropri- 
ate. Is it an activity that nondisabied people of the 
same age would engage in? 

-ISiSnl-JL^LLOXJIia^ Needed . I n 

this column you will want to describe the level of in- 
dependence at which the student currently performs this 
activity. What types of prompts do the parents use to 
help the student perform the activities? What adapta- 
tions does the student use to perform the activity? 

EX£le_rence (high, medium, low): In this column you 1 1 1 
ask the parent to rank each activity as a high, medium, 
or low priority activity to be taught. 

Comments : Any connmen t s from pa rents or ideas you have 
about the activity that may be useful later can be 
wr i 1 1 en here. 
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WEEKDAY SCHEDULE - Worksheet 1 
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Student: Adam Date: 9/26/83 

Interviewer: Teacher 

List information from the time the student gets up and goes to school to the time the student arrives 
home from school and goes to bed. 



Environ- 
ment 


Teaching 
Area 


Activity 


Appro*. 
Time 


Age 
appro- 
priate 


Present Performance/Level of Assistance 
Needed 


Prefer- 
ence 


Conine nts 


Home 


Bedroom 


Gets up 


6:30 


Yes 


Mother calls him to get him up. 




Suggested letting A. use 
alarm clock. Could be 
pre-set; he just needs 
to push button. Mom 
liked idea. 


Home 


Bathroom 


Use 

toilet 


6:40 


Yes 


Independent 






Home 
o 


Bedroom 


Dress 


6:45 


No 


Mother sets clothes out. A puts shirt 
on; doesn't button. A puts pants on; 
doesn't snajjjjrjjj). A puts shoes and 
socks on; doeTn't tie shoes. 


High 


Mother admits A could do 
more but there isn't time 
in the morning. Easier ■ 
to do it for him. 


Home 


Kitchen 


Break- 
fast 


7:00 


No 


Mother prepares and serves breakfast 
to A. A eats independently. Mother 
clears his dishes. 


High 


Mother agreed it would 
help her if A would 
Dart i ci Date at least in 
clearing his own dishes. 


Home 

ERICl 


Bathroom 

1 


Brush 

teeth, 

comb 

hair, 

wash 

hands/ 

face 


7:15 


— — 

No 


Mother brushes A's teeth. A combs his 
own hair. Mother washes his face and 
has to verbally prompt him to get his 
hands thoroughly wet and dry. 

• 


High 

c 


• 



t 



STUDENT 



Addni 



Env. 



Home 



REC. C 



Home 



in 



Home 



Hooie 



Home 



Teaching 
Area 



L i v i ngrooin 



Activity 



Approx. 
lime 



appro 
>nate 



NTER 



Wait for 
bus 



Arrives 
home from 
Rec. 
Center 



7:30 



No 



5:30 



Kitchen 



Backyard 
neighbor- 
hood 



Snack 



5:35 



Kitchen 
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Leisure 
play with 
dogs, 
rides 
bike 



Dinner 



No 



5:45 



6:30 



Yes 



WEEKDAY SCHEDULE (cont'd) p 



Presort i Perf induce/Level of 
Assistance Needed 



Mother gets his coat, folder, etc. ready 
for him. Boards school bus independently 
with belongings. 



Puts school things down, takes coat off, 
brings notes to ton, Does not hanq 



Pref- 
erence! Comments 



Med- 

iuii 



Med- 
iuo 



Tells mom he's hungry; says what he wants - 
Pepsi and chips usually. Mother prepares 
for him. 



Rides bike independently. Sometimes fights 
with neighborhood kids (name calling). 
Watches kids play basketball. 



Adam does not participate in meal preparation 
table i$ set for him and food served. Eats 
independently Does not clean own dishes. 



High 



High 



Talks with mom; tells 
her about school day. 



Lots of kids in 
neighborhood. Maybe 
Adam could learn to play 
basketball, 



High 



Mom would like him to 
set table, etc. Doesn't 
know how to teach it. 



SiuOENT Adam WEEKDAY SCHEDULE (cont'd) 



Env. 


Teaching 

Are^ 


Activity 


Apprnx. 
Time 


Age 
appro- 
priatf 


Present Performance/Level of 
Assistance Needed 


pref- 
erenc 


i Comments 


Home 


Living room 
and bed- 
room 


Lei su 1 


7:00 
7:30 


No 
No 


Adam has nothing to do so he annoys his 
sister and mother. Doesn't like T.V. 
Sometimes destroys sister's things and 
tantrums. 

i 


High 




Home 


Bathroom 


Bath 


Father gives Adam bath. Me does not wash 
self. 

i 
i 


High 


Mother was giving bath - 
felt A. W as too old - 
Father has started doing 
this now. 


1" : ne 


Bedroom 


Dress 


8:00 


Yes 


Dresses for bed independently 


Low 




Home 


Livingroom 


Leisure 


8:45 


No 


Same problem as above. Adam cannot handle 
free time, 


High 




Home 
ER1 


Bedroom 


lied 
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9:00 




Goes to bed with verbal cue. 

• 


Low 
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ADDITIONAL WEEKDAY ACTIVITIES - Worksheet 2 



Student: Add!I1 

Interviewer: Teacher 



Date: 



9/26/83 



List any activities that occur throughout the week (H-F), but not on a daily basis. 



Teaching 
Area 



Activity 



Approx, 
Time 



Age 
appro 
riate 



Present Performance/Level of Assistance 
Heeded 



Pref- 
erence 



Cooments 



Grocery 
store 



Shopping 



5:30 



No 



Picks out some familiar items and things he 
wants. Runs into people when pushes cart. 
Gets loud waiting in line and if mom won't 
buy things he wants. Mother lets him pay 
if she's buying o few things. 



High 



Mother very concerned 
about Adam's behavior 
in store. Has had to 
take him out. 



7-Eleven 



Buy drink 
and news- 
paper 



5:30 



No 



Adam tells mother what he wants, She asks 
for drink for him. She pays. Mother buys 
newspaper 



High 



Mom says she would like 
Adam to do these things 
independently. 



Visit with 

friends, 

relatives 



5:30 



No 



Sits with adults. Does not entertain self. 
Wants adult attention, 



High 



Always wants adult atten- 
tion. Parents would like 
him to be able to enter- 
tain himself, look at books 
or something.- 



Kitchen 



Make bag 
lunch for 
Friday 



No 



Tells mom what he wants. She makes it. 



High 



Would like him to learn 
to make own lunch. 



ERIC 
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Weekend Schedule 



On the Weekend Schedule you will want to find out every- 
thing the student does on the weekend, and particularly those ac- 
tivities that do not occur on weekdays because of school. Week- 
end activities are often lacking with severely disabled students 
because of lack of social skills, and competence in independent 
a. id group recreation and leisure activities. 
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WEEKEND SCHEDULE • Worksh-et 3 



Student: Mm 

Interviewer: Teacher date: 9/26/83 



List weekend activities that occur regularly 



Fnvir 


Tparhi nn 

Area 




T 1 rue 


Age 

m 


. Present Performance/Level of Assistance 
i Needtd 


Pref- 
erenc 


f Comments 


Home 


Bedroom 


Get up 


8:00 


Yes 


Independent 


Low 




Home 


Bedroom 


Dress 




No 


See weekday schedule 


High 




Home 


Kitchen 


Breakfast 


9:00 


No 


See weekday 


High 




Com- 
munity 


Community 


Leisure 
activities 




Yes 


Rides bike, rides motorcycle with dad, goes 
fishing, goes hunting 


Low 

Med- 
ium 


Could get change, fold 
clothes, sort clnthp<; 


Com- 
munity 


Laundromat 


Laundry 




No 


Adam helps mother put clothes in washer and 
dryer, pulls clothes out. Does this with 
verbal cues. 


Com- 
munity 

U1 
Ul 


Restaurant 


Order, eat 




No 


Mother orders what he wants, carries it to 
table for hi in 


High 


A makes a fuss when 
he finishes eating. 
Mother has to leave 
sometimes. 


Q 


> 

C 

m n 


"•i 
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?I§!iO)in§r.X_SuiTmarx_of _Prior |t x_Ac t iv|t i_es 



This work sheet will help you to summarize the information 
collected from the Weekday Schedule, Additional Weekday Activi- 
ties and Weekend Schedule work sheets. To fill it out, go 
through the worksheets and list activities which parents/guardi- 
ans have indicated as high priority activities for instruction. 
As you do this with the pa r en t / gu a r d i an they may want tc add or 
deleteactivities. 
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PRELIMINARY SUMMARY Of PRIORITY ACTIVITIES 



TRG 
1/82 

Adaiii 



Students 

inte. 'lewen Teacher 



Datei 



9/26/83 



1. Summarize activities fr j Worksheets 1, 1, and 3 that pujnts have indicated as HIGH preferenc e 
activities for instruction. Are they still high priority? ^ activities need to be added or deleted? 

ACTIVITIES: PRESENT ENVIRONMENTS 



(Work Sheets 1-3) 
High' Pref . Activity 



Notes 



High Pref, Activity 



Notes 



inoepenaent 
leisure 


. 


Basketball 




Indnnr n^mp^ with 

peers 




Domestic chores 




Simple meal 
preparation 




Shop for familiar 
items 




Get drink 7-1! 
with peer or siste 


r 


Laundromat 




Telephone friends 
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Button shirt, tie 
shoes, zip pants 




Crush teeth 




Wash dry hands 
and far 




Order, eat , . 
restaurant 




Entertain self 
indoor act' ities 










! 
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Pa r en t _Pr e f^e r ence : 
Future Activities - Envi ronmen t s 



Training for severely disabled students should always be 
future oriented. Teachers need to train skills which will allow 
for greater participation in current and future environments. 
Teachers should always be thinking at least three years ahead for 
their students. Remember, it takes longer to train severely dis- 
abled students. A cruc i a 1 el ement in identifying and prioritiz- 
ing activities to be taught is whether the student will be able 
to continue to expand on and use that activity in future environ- 
ments. 

This worksheet has been divided into the following five 
doma ins: 

1- Dome jst. lc are any activities which occur in the home. 

2- Recreat i ona 1 /Le isu re are activities which the student 
may engage in by himself or with others, such as enter- 
tainment during leisure time. 

3. 5^[l^Lii_i^J]nQ]y_DJjJL are activities which take place in 
the community, such as shopping, eating at restaurants, 
using other public facilities. 

* • ID. 1 L 1 1 2. Q__ -^i JlL J^LQii- L?A.^_L?il are activities which may 
occur in any of the other four domains which involve 
some type of interaction with nondisabled people. 

^- X°£ a il°IliLL are activities which involve all types of 
work skills from being able to complete a task, to fol- 
lowing directions, to actually carrying out a real job. 

When filling this work sheet out with the parents, ask them 
to think about what they would like for their student to be doing 
three years from now in each of the following areas. You can re- 
fer to the community and neighborhood inventories when identify- 
ing where these activities could take place. 

After listing the activities and envi r onmen ts, have parents 
rank high, medium, or low preference for each activity. 
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Parent Preferences: 
Future Activities - Environments 



Student; Adam 



Date; 9 / 26 / 83 



Interviewer: Teache r 



1. Have parents list the activities that they'd like their child to be doing three years from now aoove 

the dotted line. Where would these activities take place? (Use Community/Neighborhood Inventory Information 
and list below the dotted line). 

2. After completing the list, have parents rank high, middle or low preference for each activity Put the 
rating in the col mm next to the activity. 
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• 



• Oomestic 


Pref 
HAL 


Recreational/ 
Leisure 


Pref 
M,L 


General 
Community 


Pref 
H.M.L 


Interaction with 
Nondi sabled 


Pref 
M.H.L 


Vocational 


Pref 
H.M.L 

H 


Prepare 

j imp Ic ilea 1 


U 

n 


Basketball 


H 


Shoppinq 

v rr 11 j 


H 


CdbKc LDa 1 1 


u 
n 


Functional 
job training 


Home 
School 




Neighborhood 
School 




Community 




Neighborhood 
School 




School 

Community 

Home 


i 


Dress 

independently 


H 


Bowling 


M 


Restaurant 
(fast fond) 


H 


7-Eleven 
with peer 


H 






Home 
School 




Community 




Community 




Community 








Wash 

independently 


H 


Entertain 
self 


H 


Library 


M 










Home 
School 




Home 

School 

Community 




Community 
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Parent Preferences; 
Future Activities - Environments (continued) 



Student: 



Adam 



Interviewer: 



Date: WW 



Ooirestic 


Pref 
H.H.I 


Recreational/ 
leisure 


Pref 


General 
Community 


Pref 
HAL 


Interaction with 
Mondisabled 


Pref 
H.M.I 


Vocational 


[VU 


Domestic 
Chores 


H 


Indoor game 
with Deer 


u 
n 


Klae DUS 


M 








Hone 
SchH 




Home 
Schoo) 


. — 


Community 










i 

1 

I 1 


•>'h te^th 


N 






Laundromat 


M 




— 


— ~- 


! 

t \ 

1 

1 


i 

i 

1 ' me 

j 








Community 












i 
1 

i 








Home 
































o - - 
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i 


i 


1 

- J 


L 




, 1 


— Ij 





B . Cqrrrnu n il£_T £a j_n j_n &_Ac t W j_iie s^ 



Parents can be very effective at increasing the conrmunity's 
acceptance of severely disabled children and teenagers (Freagon 
and Wheeler, 1982 ). One possible role parents can play is to 
provide information to community groups such as school boards, 
civic groups and organizations (e.g., PTAs , Kiwanis, Rotary Club, 
Jaycees, Women's Clubs, Business and Professional Women's Associ- 
ations), and church groups, the police and fire depar tmen t s , and 
municipal transportation companies (Freagon and Wheeler, 1982). 
In addition, parents can ma ke presentations to certain generic 
service providers (i.e., agencies that provide general services 
to the public) who may be able to offer activities to people with 
severe disabilities -- e.g., the YM/YWCA, Boy/Girl Scouts, Recre- 
ation Depar tmen t s , etc. 

Just as parents need to increase their information level 
before being effective advocates, the knowledge base of community 
organizations will also have to be increased before they accept 
severely disabled people. 

Among the organizations parents will want to reach are: 



the PTA 

the School Board 
recreation progr arns 
mu nicipal services 
business & civic groups 
chu rch g roups 
neighborhood associations 



1 . The PTA: An Appropriate Starting Point 

Because the PTA will be highly influential in the decision 
to accept or i mp ede the integration of classes for severely dis- 
abled students at regular schools, it is important to consider 
that parents of regular education students will probably have 
questions a:\d concerns about how mu ch integration will occur, and 
what the benefits will be for their children. These parents' 
fears, misinformation, or lack of information can be addressed 
through presentations arranged and led by your parent support 
group. The latter can schedule the presentations either before 
or immediately after the classes for severely disabled students 
begin at the regular school. 

The First PTA m r :gt]_ng - 

In order to establish a good working relationship with the 
P T A , the parent support group and teacher(s) of the severely dis- 
abled students will need to be in close contact with the princi- 
pal of the school, and its PTA officers from the beginning of the 
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school year. The facilitator or teacher might suggest to the 
principal that he or she send out a letter to all parents announ- 
cing the new integrated program, and explaining the purpose and 
goals of integration (see the example on the next page ). Since 
the principal as well may be new to integration, you or the 
teacher could draft an outline of key points, to be edited by the 
principal before sending it out. One principal we worked with 
chose instead to announce the new program in the biweekly news 
bu 1 1 et i n that was sent home to the parents of all the studervtsT 
Whether a letter or other means of announcement is used, the 
news should go out before the first "Open School Night" or PTA 
mee t i ng • 

The exact format of the presentation you make at this 
first meeting will depend on the structure of the school's PTA. 
At REACH sites, we've presented information in a variety of ways, 
ranging from making brief oral remarks to using narrated slide or 
video presentations, disability simulation exercises, or "Aware- 
ness Learning Stations" (see the AIM, Project REACH, 1983). 
We've also arranged visits for parents of regular education stu- 
dents to the special classrooms. You can consult with the prin- 
cipal and PTA president in advance of the first PTA meeting to 
decide which presentation is most appropriate. 

When the parent support group makes an initial presentation 
to the PTA, at least two people should be involved: the class- 
room teacher, and a parent or f ac i I i tator -par en t . The teacher 
may want to briefly describe the curriculum for severely disabled 
students, and the activities or environments where integration 
will o c c j r (e.g., the cafeteria, ass emb lies, hallways, field 
trips, gym, playground, music class). The teacher may also want 
to take this opportunity to mention that a "peer tutor" or 
"special friends" program will be initiated. After describing 
the responsibilities ana benefits inherent in such a program, the 
teacher can let parents know that student volunteers are needed. 
We found that parents were quite successful at recruiting their 
children to volunteer for the peer tutor program. 

Ideally, the presenter will accompany his or her remarks 
with slides or video. Or, if time and/or resources prevent this, 
the parents attending this PTA meeting should be encouraged to 
see the goals and advantages of integration "live" by visiting 
the classroom of severely disabled students. 

If the classroom teacher isn't available, two parents of 
the students in the newly integrated class may be just as effec- 
tive in presenting these advantages to a PTA group. For one, 
parents have high credibility with other parents. Secondly, a 
parent is likely to describe the purpose of integration in every- 
day terms understandable to those who are unfamiliar with special 
education. (In short, with a minimum of jargon!) Hearing that a 
parent of a severely disabled child wants the child to have the 
chance to learn from friends her age who are not disabled may 
mean more to the average PTA member than hearing about structured 
social programs to increase interaction. 
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Jose Ortega School 
it-00 Serpent Street 
San rrnncisco, CA 91+132 
567-7529 



February 20, I98I 

Dear Parents/Guardians : 

Jose Or^.^rra School is starting a ore-school class for severely 
handi canned children agod 3 to 5. This week, v;e will be talking to 
your child's class about these new students: What it T s like to be 
handicanped, hew neonle beoone handicanped, and about ways to act 
with handicanped peonle. 

The new class is being sponsored by the U. S. Office of Special 
Education and San Francisco State University, in cooperation with the 
San Francisco Unified School District. Jose Ortega is part of a 3- 
year plan aimed at helping severely handicapped children sttend 
school. with non-handicapped children. The reasons for this aro , 
first, that every child ha3 to be educated in as normal a setting as 
possible, and second, that all children will benefit from learning to 
appreciate differences among ^eonle. Our nre-schoolers have nhysical 
handicaps (some use wheelchair), hearing and sight nroblems, as sell 
as varying degrees of mental retardation. They will' have their own 
classroom (Room J+) and teacher, hut they will be joining your child 
cn the playground, in the halls and lunchroom. Children from the new- 
class may also share art, music, or P.E. activities with the Kinder- 
garten and First: ftrade rooms. We are working now to prepare your 
child and his/her class to understand and accept the new students. 

We expect that your child will have questions about the new pre- 
school children. For examnle , children who meet handicanped persons 
for the first time often wonder, "Does it hurt?" We answer this by 
saying, "Being handi canned doesn't hurt - it's the way neople some- 
times act towards handicapned neonle that hurts." Children also ask, 
"Cnn I catch what he's got?" This can he answered by saying, "no-if* 
you have a cold or something that's catching, you stay home; handicap- 
ned kids do that too." These are just two examples of the worries 
children have expressed in the nast. If your child has questions you 
can't answer, or if you would like to talk with us about this new pro- 
gram, nlease contact the school. 

We anpreciate ycur heln in our effort to make sure that the 
handicapn-d oro-schoolers get a warm welcome at our school. 



Sincere ly , 



Jon Lucero, Principal 

cc: Mr. H. Marshall, Area HI Superintendent 
Mrs. M. Chi nn, Area III Program Manager 
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If this initial PTA meeting affords only the opportunity 
for brief oral remarks, the facilitator, parents, and teacher 
should request a meeting with PTA officers to plan a future, more 
extensive presentation. REACH also strongly r ecommend s that the 
parents of the severely disabled students become members of the 
PTA, which usually requires only a nominal dues fee. 

The_Seco n d _PTA_Mee t_j_ng. . 

Once the second in-depth presentation is scheduled, the 
facilitator can emphasize to parents of the severely disabled 
students that more of their participation will be needed in plan- 
ning their own training. Training sessions for the parents can 
be designed so that the information and hands-on experience 
gained will be equally useful for presentations to other target 
groups. Parents can then choose the type of presentation that 
they would be most comfortable giving. 

One good place to start is with a media presentation. As 
noted earlier, numerous films are available that cover normaliza- 
tion issues as well as curriculum for severely disabled students. 
Several of these are listed in the Resources section of the Ap- 
pendix. In addition, Project REACH 1 s AIM contains a bibliography 
of books, films, and slide shows that are designed for increasing 
able bodied peoples 1 knowledge about disabled people. The parent 
group can review a sample of these before the planned presenta- 
tion, and decide which film best represents their children and 
their capabilities, which film presents disabled people in the 
most positive light, and so forth. We'd like to stress again 
that the ideal media are videotapes or slides of the actual stu- 
dents themselves, engaging in basic skills programs within the 
school and surrounding community. 

If parents decide that existing films are inappropriate, 
they may want to volunteer to put together their own slide Pre- 
sentation with th" facilitator and/or classroom teacher. This 
would give them thi o pp o r t in i * ; to show classroom situations that 
can lend themselves to a oc r^r lo£_^njg_ o r special friends format 
(See the AIM, Project RErV> . .1/33, for a full description of the 
peer tu tor i ng/ spec i a I friend p-jgram). 

Practice sessions will be needed so that the parents of the 
severely disabled students can experiment with responses to ques- 
tions from the parents of regular education students. Sample 
questions that have been asked at REAO ' presentations include: 

o What types of things are your children/students 
learning 0 

• Aren't the facilities better in a seg r ega t ed / s pee i a 1 
schoo I ? 

• What are the causes of your children's handicaps? 

• Why would you want to subject these children to 
possible teasing, ridicule, etc.? 
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• How many staff are with the class? What is their 
t ra i n i ng n 

• What activities will you be integrating? Will special 
staff be with these students for these activities? 

• Mow does peer tutoring work? 

• What are the benefits for my child? 

The parent group should discuss their answers to these and 
other questions, reach a consensus on the answer(s), and decide 
who will be responsible for specific sections of the presenta- 
tion. K 

Another type of presentation that can have a dramatic im- 
pact on the audience is the d|sab_m_t v_jimuj a_t_i on_ ( see Appendix 
C). These "simulations" are exercises that children and adults 
carry out at several learning stations to feel what it's like to 
be disabled, and thus increase their sensitivity to difficulties 
encountered by the disabled person. A key feature of these 
learning stations is being able to experience compensatory or 
adaptive techniques that people with the disability use to over- 
come various problems (e.g., plates with curved edges to aid in 
picking up food, an adapted spoon, a communication board that has 
photos or line drawings that a disabled person can point to to 
show what he wants to corrmun i ca te ) . Like the KiQS_ Pj; oj ec t (at 
the Center for Independent Living in Berkeley, Ca 1 i f o r n i aT,~Tt is 
REACH'S goal to leave parents, students, and regular education 
professionals with a positive impression of disabled people. 

REACH learning stations include: 

1) Mental Retardation 
?) Deafness 

3) Blindness 

4) Physical Handicaps 

5) Alternative Communication Systems 

6) Adaptive Equ i pmen t /Pr os t he t i c s 

Three to four of these stations can be presented concur- 
rently to a group. REACH decides which stations to present, based 
on the disabilities of the severely disabled students at the 
school. Stations generally run seven to ten minutes each, and 
th- group is divided, and rotates among them. A large group dis- 
cussion period follows after the simulations. 

One example of how tc use a learning station to present the 
positive aspects of disability involves giving a puzzle to those 
who participate in the mental retardation learning station. The 
five-piece puzzle ',vas developed by the Headstart program (Head- 

sjta£i - Maj_n s t reaming _ in _He ad star_t £ T r a|n_i_n g_ J>JJ3je£j_e_Sj ~NYU 

School of Continuing Education, Office "of Corrmun ity Services, 
Region 2). Becau ?« the puzzle is frameless and contains no cues 
as to s t5 ^ comp 1 et : shape, it's extremely difficult to ,ut to- 
gether. After hanuing it out, the person running the "station 
states a brief time limit and "harasses" the group while they're 
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attempting to assemble the puz::le. At the end of the alotted 
time period, group members are asked how they felt when they 
couldn't solve the puzzle. Feelings of frustration and incompe- 
tence are explored and compared *o the feelings a mentally re- 
tarded individual might experience when confronted with an ap- 
parently easy task that he or she cannot complete. 

After group members discuss their feelings, they are giv~n 
the same puzzle, but this time it has a picture of how it will 
look when it's complete. This additional cue simplifies the 
task, and the group successfully completes the puzzle. The 
leader then points out that given similar additional cues, or a 
breakdown of the task, people with mental retardation can also 
learn. Some examples (such as the use of recipes that are a 
combination of pictures and words) can be discussed at this time. 

With the instruction sheets and one or two modeling ses- 
sions, followed by a practice period, parents can easily assume 
the role of station leaders. When the parents conduct a FTA 
workshop using the learning stations, four parents and the facil- 
itator should plan to be present. The workshop can take place 
either in a few classrooms, in a cafeteria or in a pvm. If more 
than 25 people attend the presentation, you'll need to schedule 
the sessions so that no more than six or seven adults are present 
at any one station at the same time. One way to handle the lo- 
gistics is to present a 40 minute film or slide show in one 
classroom wh i le learning stations are conducted in another loca- 
tion. Since each session will take 40 minutes, groups can switch 
places when they've seen the film, or gone through the learning 
stations. ° 

Parents trained to present learning stations will find it 
relatively easy to train other parents in these skills. REACH 
has found that most station leaders enjc the experience, and are 
further motivated by the positive feer ack they receive from 
those at tend i ng . 

Trainer of Trainers Model 

You can begin recruiting parents to act as workshop leaders 
and t ra i ner s -of - t ra i ner s as soon as you know that + hey're con- 
cerned with and interested in integrating their severely disabled 
children with regular education children. Once those parents who 
volunteer to be trainers receive their trairing and participate 
in PTA workshops, there are several other ways for them to uti- 
lize their new skills. The local school may want its student 
body to receive awareness training, but may lack tne resources 
for carrying it out. The parents who've receive-! training can 
then volunteer to conduct a series of workshops f-.; . jU lar edu- 
cation students at the interested school (or at ar.v ;chool within 
the district that has severely disabled students).' The group can 
also train other parents to be volunteer trainers. 
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Next, the group will want to generate a list of community 
groups and service providers who can benefit from awai eness 
training. Different groups of parents will obviously have dif- 
ferent priorities when it comes to deriding who should be 
trained. Parents of teenaged students ;r..i* van t to focus on 
business croups or companies thz. i may have future vocational 
opportunities for severely disabled adults. Parents of younger 
students, on the other hand., might be more interested in focusing 
on recreational programs that could be accepting severely dis- 
abled st uden t s . 

One or two parents should take responsibility for contact- 
ing these groups and sc r> ' inp presentations. In doing so, the 
parent group should res cement on the objectives of the pre- 

sentation. For examp'v y<ju want the Girl Scouts to accept 

one or more severely' ..led students into age -app rop r i ate 

troops this year? Do you *vant the local recreation department to 
integrate severely disabled children into existing programs? 
How will you do a fcllowup on the local sheltered workshop to 
determine whether severely disabled adults are moving from day 
activity programs in'.o more competitive work placements? 

These questions, and the objectives decided upon by the 
group, are prerequisites to meaningful community awareness 
training. Without them, presentations and workshops wi I i be 
little more than "one-shot deals" with minimal impact. By de- 
veloping an action plan, such as the one discussed earlier in the 
section on advocacy (see Chapter 3), you'll have the max irnun 
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One further way to add impact to your action plan is to 
network with other established groups who have similar objec- 
tives. Once your group has its "traveling show" and action plan 
organized, these community contacts can be very helpful in open- 
ing doors. In the San Francisco Bay Area, groups such as the 
Cen t er_J_or_^ n defend en^_LJ_vJ_ ng , the Association for Ret_a_r_ded _C i_t _i_ - 
zens , t he Deve 1 opment al Disabilities Council, a n d _ _S _a_n_ J^r__a_n_c_i_s__c_q 
State Uni versi ty' s Special Educa t i on Depa r tmen t , amon g other 
groups, are extremely proficient at networking and identifying 
potential advocates within the community. To make contact with 
similar groups in y|ir area, a parent can call one of these 
agencies, explain the<$action plan that the parent group is carry- 
ing out and ask how the parent group can coordinate its activi- 
ties with the agency, whether there are other groups outside the 
schools that would be receptive to awareness workshops, and 
whether anyone at that particular agency would like to be trained 
to provide workshops. 

When you begin networking, remember, too, that the parents 
in the group will probably represent a we a 1th of contacts and 
resources. Some parents may belong to civic groups or neighbor- 
hood associations; others may be employed by municipal service 
organizations. These contacts should be explored when the group 
decides on its goals and action p 1 a ■■ . Still other parents may 
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have nor.d i sab i ed children currently involved in the Boy Scouts or 
the local day camp. If t.iese nondtsabled children want their 
siblings to join their 3oy Scout or Girl Scout troop, the chil- 
dren can ask the troop ieader whether their disabled brother or 
sister can join. This is often much more effective than calling 
up all the troops in the area, and then suggesting that they 
accept seveieiy disabled children. 

On the following pages, we've presented training outlines, 
objectives and a sample of the handouts that REACH used during a 
seritj of spring, 1983, training sessions. The sessions we re 
designed to teach parents how to support the integration of their 
severely disabled children into regular schools. Five parents 
volunteered for a day training group, and five for an evening 
training group. These ^^ents re ceived a stipend at the comple- 
tion of the training s-ssions, in exchange for committing them- 
selves to conds_;t at last f. r awareness training sessions during 
the 1983-1984 school year. The parents stated that it was a high 
priority for them to train oth parents of special and regular 
education students to become trainers during this time period, 
too, in order to ensure that the program would continue, and 
become a generative training model. The REACH parents who volun- 
teered c or this program represented four projec; schools, the 
Community Advisory Council for Special Education, and the Associ- 
ation for Retarded Citizens of San Francisco (since the parents 
were memi jrs of these committees). 
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^!6QH_Parent_Training_Pians 



T_raj_ne£: The Parent Group Facilitator 

Commi tment : 

• three to four three-hour sessions 

• e i gh t to 12 paren t s 

• Con t_£acjt_s of commi tment to train others 

s s j_on : Background Training in Normalization (see the 

following pages for a more detailed plan) 

I : two - three hours 

A. (40 min) Definition, rationale and components of nor- 

malization/integration (the format can come 
from Project Co -Act ion. See the Appendix, 
for an address and phone numb er); discussion 

B. (10 min) I_n t e g£a t ed_v s^_t_£adj_t_j_on aj_ model: hi story /PL 

94-U27the pros of integrat i on 

O (20 min) Functional curr i cu lum - critical skills to 
ensure success in future environments; dis- 
cussion 

D. (30 min) Overvi ew o f REACH activities in schools and 
inservice - show REACH videos (See the Appen- 
dix for REACH'S address) 

^' Plans of next three sessions -- each parent signs up 
for two awareness stations 

Second Session: Training for awareness stations 
Tjjrie : two -three hours 

A. (30 min) Modeling of four sta ions (Mental Retarda- 

tion, Physical Handle: », Blindness, Deafness/ 
Commun iction) by par it coordinator. Two - 
three parents at each tation 

B. (40 min) Pr ac t i ce of stations by parent trainers -- 20 

min. for each participant 
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(60 min) One_j>a_r enj_ from each group does station for 
r ema ining three groups; set dates for reach- 
ing target groups; get all parents' sched- 
ules. Have group elect/choose parent as co- 
ord i na tor 



D. 



.20 min) Discussion, handouts of instruction, plans 



Iilild_Se sj5_[on : Training on second station 

T ime : two -three hours 

Same format as second session, but each pa rent has a new 
station 



TJ_me : two and one half-three hours (if possible) 



(one hr) V i ew two - t h r ee s h o r t_f j, jnns for use in schools 
and with groups (use ones available from 
REACH or Area Board V - see Appendix for ad- 
dresses), handout: catalog 

(one hr) Discus s possible target groups Pjmoj- jjj_ze_ 
groups - e.g., 1) schools witn in jne d i a t e 
need, 2) YMCA, Parks & Recreation Dept., 3) 
neighborhood associations, civic groups, 4) 
vocational service providers. fet dates for 
reaching target groups. Get all oarents' 
schedules. Have group elect/choose parent as 
coordinator. 



C. ( 30 mi n ) Soc i a 1 



wi 



ne/cheese or desserts 
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I n t roduc t i oris : everyone introduces self 
2 . ( 1 C mi r ) Exp lain details of training : 

• number and times of sessions 

• contracts / commi tmen t 

• stipend after training completed (if funds are a- 
va i 1 ab 1 e for s t i pend s ) 

• general con tent to he covered 

• goals for training (i.e., what we want to see hap- 
pen in regard to i n t eg r a t i o n ) / t h e groups we might 
train: 

regular education kids, staf c , PTAs, agencies, 
community associations, recreational program staff, 
vocational staff, business groups 

3- (20 min) R§H2H§!e_J_o£_No£ma Hz a_tj_on /_I n_teg r ajtion 

a) Go over definition of normalization (See the "Three Key 
Phrases " - handou t //l (wh i ch foil ows ) - discusj each 
phrase. Noi^ii^at j_on is the basis or philosophy for 
integration then look at Handoujt_^2j Traditional 
vs. Normalization - a comparison. Read together. Ask 
for additions, reactions. 

b) (5 min) We have rights and the ability to lead a "nor- 
mal life" we may take this for granted. What if we 
had to give up ay of these rights? Handout : BasJ_c 
Human Rights^. Ask each to note which would be "the 
toughest to give up. Then ask how the person would 
feel if he or she had no control and hnd to give this 
up, 

c) (5 min) Aj>j<_g_rou£: what are other reasons for normal- 
ization/integration? Note these. 

*• 5^H£liiI_£i_iHi£gIliioil - one aspect of normalization 

a) (5 min) Ask first for participants to define integra- 
tion write answers on chartpaper 

b) (15 min) Present flip chart entitled "Rationale for 
Integration": Po i n t /Cou n t er po i n t Handout //* 

c) (15 min) Present Be neXiii_o i_J_nXe lj_on , Handout #5 
discuss each, add to, see if everyone agrees 
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W :> mm) Discuss Fun c lion aj__ Cu_r_r J^uJjJm handout - Best 
setting is integrated one. Developmental curriculum 
(as opposed to functional rurriculum) can be inapnro- 
priate for age; stresses non-critical skills. Func- 
tional curriculum needed to ensure success in future 
integrated environments. Therefore curriculum should 
be decided at least in part by parents. Questions, 
d'scussion. 

* • f T>in) Use REACH_ v_i_ d eo s__ o n i nteg r a tj on_: (see Appen - 

'n REACH 1 s address): Ortega, Pres~idio 

c - make pians for next week; choose stations. 



1 /or sen, --'lO^'Ct REACH, March 1983 
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Parent Training 
REACH 1983 



Handout //I 



Three key phrases: NORMALIZATION, CRITICAL SK T LLS CURRICULUM, 

PARTIAL PARTICIPATION 



NORMALIZATION: participation in normal L.e experiences to the 
greatest extent possiblt T at levels that are a ^-appropriate. 

CRI T I C\L SKI LLS ; l^okin^ at various environments in which the 
student functions and determining ho v. the student can be more 
independent in those e:\vi rocments. 

PART I AL PART I CI PAT IONj when a student cannot participate inde- 
pendently in an activity, this means allowing or teaching him or 
her to independently perform as much of J . ne _ac_t_[ \M_t • 
F jr example: grocery shopping - carrying the basket and the list 
is oartial.-' participating (vs. going to the store independent- 



Students in their teens need tc u . ive certain areas of their cur- 
r "uluu"! stressed. The tradi f i ; na ! developmental assessments 
( s uCh as the Denver Developmental Checklist) are often inappro- 
priate }y this time. Assei^^nt scales often list isolated, tiny 
skills that are based or no^nai de\ * 'opment. Therefore, a com- 
pomise betve^. the dev<. i oprnen ta 1 model and the critical skill 
rpdel is reqi. i . ed. (See the References, d. 164 : Sailor and 
f. -ss, 19£3) 

Arees of curriculum ti-at are most important : 

; XMJNICATION SKILLS 

VOCATIONAL SKILLS 

INDEPENDENT LIVING 
SEIF-HELP SKILLS 

LEISURE SKILLS 

SOCIAL ^KILLS 

QOMMU. 1TY SKILLS 

Ail of tne abo /e areas are related to each other. For example: 
In order to held a job in the community you need to be completely 
independent at toileting or have an arrangement with an atten- 
dant; putting your clothes away independently is an independent 
living skill; however, it is also a vocational skill because it 
r e q u i res independent work behavior . 



K. Gee, 1982 
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traditional views /normalization 
compa: ;.son 



TRADITIONAL VIEW 


NORMALIZATION 


Person seen as: 

I . sub -human 

2. object of dread 

5. object of pity 

4. eternal child 

5. sick person 

6. holy innocent 


Person seen as : 

1 . human being 

2. citizen 

Z. developing person 


ENV I RONMENT 


ENVIRONMENT 


Put away from the rest 
of society. Th e most 
restrictive environment 
is preferred. 


Person has the right to 
live with natural family. 
Family should be provided 
with the support necessary 
to make tha possible. 
The least restrictive en- 
vironment is preferred. 


SEGREGATION 


INTEGRATION 


Person should remain with 
their "own kind" they 
will be happier that way. 


Person has the right to be 
integrated into society. 


RESPECT OVER PROTECTION 


RESPECT DIGNITY OF RISK 


Expectations low - person 
not allowed to make 
decisions . 


You cannot grow or learn 
unless you take risks. 
Person allowed to make 
their own decisions. 
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Handout 
(Pane -) 



ABSENCE OF \GE- 


PRESENCE r 'F APPROPRIATE 


AP PRO PR I ATE EXPERIENCES 


EXPERIENCES 


cress 

boys/girls 
school bus 

childlike recreation 
children/adul ts 
chaperoned/1 arge groups 


Ey jrv person has the 

right to experience a I 

normal life cycle . 

chi ldren- family setting 

school 

adolescence 

adult 

old age 


SEXUALITY- REPRESSION 


SEXUALITY SELF-EXPRESSION 


repress it 
steri 1 i zat ion 
no marriage 

no intimate relationships 


meaningful relationships 
with the oppesite sex 
should be expected and 
encouraged 


MEDICAL MODEL 


DEVELOPMENTAL MODEL 


Person st-en as sick, 

J^npnrlpnf np rlor f or^ 

for assistance. 
"hospital 11 


Person seen as an individual 
with un limited potential for 
growth and change . Seen as 
"like" the rest of society 
rather than unlike. 


LABELS 

Words express the devalua- 
tion of the individual: 
they, them, their, those, 
retard, CP, MR, patient, 
my mongoloid son. The 
deviant image is rein- 
forced bv words. 


RESPECT IN WORDS 

People first . . . not 
their disability. 

"she has CP" , not 
"she is CP 


PHILOSOPHY 

person is deviant 
person is devalued 
less than human 
no rights 
unable to learn 


PHILOSOPHY 

person has special needs 
same righ':^ as peers 
able to J earn 



Adapted from design by Gail Frazier West, Parent .Advocacy Counselor, Sonoma 
County Citizens Advocacy, Inc., 197S. 
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' I C HUMAN RIGHTS 
T he rig ht to normal economic standa rds : 

Tne right to make a living; the right to a financial standard 

of living that is considered normal; the right to have your 

own checking and savings account; the right to rake advantage 

of compensatory economic security means such as child allowances, 

old age pensions and minimum wage regualtions; the right to have 

money and decide how to spend it on personal luxuries or necessities. 

The right to a range of ch oices, to decide and choose for oneself : 

The right to have your wishes and desires respected and considered; 
to have the freedom to decide where you w.nt to live, what kind of 
job you would like to have and can best perform, the right to choose 
your hobbies and leisure time experiences. 

Th e right to live in normal ho u q i_ n _g : 

The right to live in a normal neighborhood in a normal location and 
normal size home and not be isolated unless you choose to be- 

The right to live and experience a world made of two sexes : 

The right as a child and s Wit to develop relationship with 
members of the opposite sex; to have both male and female friends; 
the right to fall in love and to marry or couple. 

The right to normal developmental experiences and a normal routine 
of life : 

The right to experience a full childhood which is rich in warmth of 
atmosphere and sensory stimulation. The right to experience normal 
development phases such as education, summer camp for children, friends 
and activities in adolescence; the right to experience work and res- 
ponsibilities in adulthood; in old age, the right to enjoy the wisdom 
of experience. 

T he right to a normal rhythm of the year : 

The right to find time to put changes into your life situation; 
the right to a vacation and the leisure activities that come with 
the seasonal changes of the year such as different food, cultural 
events, sports, summer camp as a child. 

The right to a normal rhythm of the day : 

The right to a normal routine, to ge*. up in the morning, get dressed, 
leave the house for school, work or recreation, have activities to 
which you look forward. 
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Handout *4 



R ationale for Integration: Point/Counterpoint* 

*RG , JMEM" r AGAINST RESPOfJSE 



i'J be' 



* r o 



ivery (physical thera- 



py, occupat lona I 
is more eficient 



therapy , speech therapy ) 
in segregated settings. 



Administrative convenience is not a reason 
to segregate students. Must look at who 
benefits from each model. Integration is 
more efficient for the students. 



Segretated schools have been modified so 
that there are no architectural barriers. 



It is easier for students 
abilities to make frien ds 
a r e functioning at 
regated , 



sim 

' homogenous ' 1 school s 



with severe dis- 
with others who 
ar levels in seg- 



The see ial -emotional growth of ncn disabled 
students may be negatively affecte d by in- 
teractions with scudents who haveTevere 



The presence of stilts with 
abilities may interfere with 
of education for ncndisabled 



severe dis- 
the qu.-: ! i ty 
students 



Brown et al 



1979 



Barriers ar»j 
segregat ion . 
504). Also , 
to learn ing. 



no longer a legal 
(1973 Rehab. Act, 
some barriers can 



basis for 

Section 
contribute 



Ann T. Halvorsen, Project REACH 



3. Students with severe disabilities need to 
be able to function in heterogeneous (di- 
verse) social environments with all kinds 
of people throughout their lives. There- 
fore, they need an integrated school ex- 
perience . 

4. Reseach and experience show that able- 
bod ied students benefit from those inter- 
actions in : 

• positive attitude change and increased 
acceptance of individual differences, 

• new responsibility and skill develop- 
ment, 

o reciprocal friendships 

5. I nteractions do not need to interfere with 
ongoi ng regu lar education programs, but 
rather to enhance them . Advantages result 
for nondisabled and disabled students, 
regular and special educators, and par- 
ents: 

• Severely disabled students have a va- 
riety of environments in which to 

learn and practice skills, 

• More individualization may result for 
nondisabled students 

• Special Education teacher can consult 
with regular ^~ 
velop individual 

• Spec i a 1 education teacher gains from 
opportunities to observe activities of 
nondisabled ace-peers of the severely 
disabled students. 

• P arents and teachers of students with 
severe disabilities are no longer i so- 
lated 

• Regular education students may receive 
credit (through "Unified Arts" 

or "Inside Work Experience") for peer m 
tutoring . 

(See Benefits handout for additional items) 



educ atioF teacher to de- 
pl ans , 
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Benefits of Integr ation 

il : For 



Students with Severe Disabilities 

1. Age-appropriate ro i e model s are present 
during social and nonacademic activities. 



2. Positive behav ior changes occur in stu- 
dents with disabil ities as a result of struc- 
contact with nondisabled friends. 



3. Increased motivation in learning activi- 
ties occurs when students are working with an 
nondisabled friend or " peer tutor ". One-to- 
one and group learning situations are pos- 
sible. 

4. Participation in school activities appro- 
priate for his or her age, e.g., recess, lunch, 
assemblies, field trips, music, art, gym, com- 
munity (cooking, shopping), dances, etc. 

5. Spec ial friendships between nondisabled 
fcjsabled may extend beyond school to extra- 
Wrricular activities. 

6. Students with disabilities <. e exposed to 
expectations cf the everyday world, rather 
than being sheltered from these. 

7. Parents can become part of the school 1 s 
PTA and may have nore contact with parents of 
nondisabled students than they had previously. 

8. Opportunity for integrated therapy model: 
physical, occupational, and speech therapists 
consult with teachers and help them to carry 
out same therapy programs themselves with the 
students. This leads to more therapy hours 
during class time, and greater learning for 
the student. 

9. Other: 



Nondisabled Students 

1. Increased familiarity leading to positive 
attitude change and acceptance of students 
with disabilities or other differences. 

2. Increased understanding o-~ the abilities 
or strengths of students with disabi 1 l ties 
through contact with them in peer tutoring, 
social activities, etc. 

3. Some nondisabled students have shown 
improved behavior as a result of working with 
severely disabled students in peer tutoring 
programs . 

4. Regular education students in middle and 
high schools can receive credit for volunteer- 
ing to work with disabled friends through Uni- 
fied Arts and "Inside Work Experience" pro- 
grams (i.e., the students receive elective 
course credit *or working with disabled peers, 
j-:t as they wuuld if they took metal shop 

cou ses, etc. ) . 

5. Special education teachers may be able to 
consul t with , and help regular education the 
teachers with any of their students w.io have 
learning or behavior problems. 

6. Col lecting da ta on learning and learning 
to make graphs of these data can supplement a 
regular education student's math skills. 

7. Regular education students are tne com- 
munity leaders and parents of "the future, and 
those who have learned to appreciate similari- 
ties and differences among people wll be more 
equipped to deal with the world a: adults. 
This will lead to less segregation and more 
opportunities for their disabled peers as 
well. 

8. Students with disabled people in their 
families will acquire greater understanding of 
these family members. 



9. Other: 
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Session // 1 



1. The participants will be able to explain the rational? 
for integration and normalization of students with severe 
disabilities. 

2. The participants will be able to explain at least two 
benefits of integration for seviely handicapped students 
and at least two be -fits for nondisabled (regular educa- 
tion) s t uden t s . 

3. The participants will be able to present basic infor- 
mation about the components of the functional critical 
skills curriculum for students with severe disabilities. 

4. The participants will be able to identify the charac- 
teristics of successful school integration, including the 
types of activities where integration can occur. 

5^!!i2.H!_^2_and_^3 2 Lea r ning Stations: 

1. ' r he participants will be able to identify the materials 
needed for two disability simulations (out of five: vis- 
ion, commun i cat i on , 1 ocomo t i on , mental retardation, pros- 
thetics). 

2. The participants will be able to lead two learning sta- 
tions (i.e., disability simulations). 

3. The participants will be able to ; iswer questions, and 
lead a short discussion after convicting a learning sta- 
tion. 



4. The participants will be able to train another person 
to lead a disability simulation. 

Sessions //fr and #5, Media: 

1. The participants will be able to identify films that 
are appropriate for a particular age group of regular edu- 
cation students and/or nondisabled adults. 

2. The participants will be able to lead a discussion fol- 
1 owi ng the f i lm. 

3. The participants will generate and prioritize a list of 
groups and/or schools to target for awareness training. 

4. The participarts will elect a coordinator from their 
group to handle scheduling and contacts. 
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5. MAXIMIZING THE PARTICIPATION OF EXISTING AGENCIES AND SERVICE 
PROVIDERS — 

Asking parents to become members of important committees of 
local agencies is an extremely effective way of ensuring that a 
parent group (or groups) is kept informed of new policies and ac- 
tions taken by service providers and advocacy groups. It's aiso 
a good way to stay abreast of pending legislation. ?nrne of the 
parents in the support group may already belong to volunteer com- 
mittees that are open to parents ana interested community members 
ve.g., Association for Retarded Citizens committees, Community 
Advisory Council for Special Education (CAC), Area*Board Commit- 
tee s ,. Deve 1 opmen t a 1 Disabilities Council, Special Education Net- 
work, etc.). If they're not members, the facilitator and in- 
terested parents will need to investigate how these agencies 
choose their committee members and which parents' schedules will 
permit them to belong. Since many committees meet on a monthly 
basis, it may be possible for parents to attend on a rotating 
basis if no one is able to make a membership commitment. The 
minimum goal should be to have a representative in attendance at 
all key meetings. In this way, although the representative won't 
have voting power, he or she will be able to report the current 
concerns of the parent group to the committee, and communicate 
ccrrmittee ictions back to the group. 



A - Q2QSPJJJJL?. ^-Msn^Li^i-P _Ne w s_ L e J J_er_ C c nJjJUbju i|o n j as 

S t r a t e&ie s_to_En Us t _t he^Su^or t _of ^Ex^ ""__r ~ .Agencies 

Having the credibility of an establishes agency corrrni t tee 
behind them will be helpful to the parent grc, > in cases where 
major concerns are involved, such as a moratorium on the funding 
of some services, staff cutbacks in the schools, and the like. 
In addition, the Association for Retarded Citizens, United Cere- 
bral Palsy, and severa- other organizations send newsletters to 
their memberships on a regular basis, so that they can communi- 
cate effectively with large numbers of people in the community. 
The parents may be able to contribute articles about their con- 
cerns to these agencies' news letters. 



3 • I™!! in&_Agenc£_S t a f f ._t o^Parent^GrougJeeUngs 

Another strategy for involving community agencies with the 
parent group is to invite community agency staff members or vol- 
unteer committee members to a parent group meeting. You may al- 
ready be doing this for topical presentations, where these indi- 
viduals might be the guest speakers on such topics as vocational 
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training, legal rights, group 
hold these meetings, a period 
lowing the group to convey its 
tative. The group can then al 
ture plans, and range of servi 



horr.j , , or no rma 1 i zat i on . When you 
of time should be reserved for al- 
priorities to the agency represen- 
so ask aboijL : he current goals, f u - 
ce provided by the agency. 



c • Ey. b J_i s h j_n g_a_Pa r en t__News l_e 1 1 er 

Still another strategy for keeping other organizations in- 
volved is for the parent gro L p to publish its own monthly or bi- 
monthly newsletter (see the R7-ACH samDie, on p. 8 3). Putting 
out a newsletter is most prac ' '3 1 in a school district that has 
more than one parent group, .r vhere the group represents large 
numbers (i.e., more than 50 parents in the corrmun i t y ) . A news- 
letter can be as elaborate as resource^ allow. For' example, it 
can be professionally printed, or it can be typed on ditto mas- 
ters at home, and reproduced using a schoc !'s ditto machine. It 
can be mailed individually, or sent home \ th students. Copies 
can also be dropped off at agency offices. 

A par cn t group news letter can be especi^'ly important for 
keeping up a good flow of corrmun i ca t i o;< between integrated school 
sites so that parents can stay in contact with each other. If 
you publish a calenoar of the events that are occurring at dif- 
ferent sites, parents will be able to attend presentations of in- 
terest to them, and can meet parents of other severely disabled 
students. It's also helpful to include information about pending 
legislation or changes in school policy, and what the recorrmended 
actions are on these. A schedule of board of education meetings 
and their location can be included as well. 

A newsletter can also serve as a vehicle for publicizing 
large community events, such as an Awareness Fair about people 
with disabilities. Volunteers can also be recruited through the 
newsletter to work in classrooms, provide childcare, become 
awareness education ( i . e . , 1 ear n i ng station) leaders, or offer 
other vital assistance. 



Individual parents might contribute anecdotes, recipes, 
descriptions of toys they've adapted for their child's use, in- 
formation about new recreation programs, or notei, on accessible 
restaurants, on dentists and doctors with whom they've had posi- 
tive experiences, relevant book reviews, and the like. The pos- 
sibilities are vast. 



Perhaps most important is the opportunity a news letter pro- 
vides for making editorial or policy statements. This type of 
communication from parents to parents, from parents to the school 
district, and from parents to community service providers will 
increase the visibility of the parent group and cause agencies to 
take notice of its activities. At the school site level, princi- 
pals and teachers should receive the newsletter. Special educa- 
tion central office administrators should be on the mailing list, 



as well as executive directors of specialized service provision 
agencies and some generic service agencies. 

Funding for a nesvsletter may be possible through me PTA 
(who might cover reproduction costs and include the newsletFe? 
w,th o^her PTA bulk mailings) or through parent group dues. -\ 1 - 

^h^TS Y \ a ^ raisin § event (e 'g" a flea market) could be 
scheduled. An additional possibility is to apply to local publi" 
Ji,?'. 1 ^" f° undat . lons A ^r a small grant. And, if the school' 
district s Community Adv 1S ory Council for Special Education 
does nt have i ts own newsletter, the group might consider poolin K 
resources with them to put out a joint publication. 

f .u S We ,' Ve stressed before, translations o' ;n- newsletter 
into those languages spoken by the parents the newsletter addres- 
ses is a necessity. The most readily available source of trans- 
lators will probably be the parents themselves. Hav i - such 
translations done will also be gooc for creating pos i t i v. 'pub 1 i c 
relauons with neighborhood groups or associations representing 
nonEnglish speaking constituencies in the community (e.g. Arriba 
Juntos, Chinatown Development Center, etc.). 

Project REACH found that our major task initially was to 
present and disseminate accurate information about our -oa 1 s to 
arge numbers of school district personnel, parents, and communi- 
ty agencies (see Project REACH'S publication, the Project REACH 
Administrator's Manual, 1983 ). A pa r en t - corrmun i t v newsletter can 
achieve these same ends for a parent group, and establish the 
fp^£. S cred , lblIit y i n the community. A copy of one of Project 

s newsletters appears on the following pages. 
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A Parent-Community Newsletter 
Vol .1 No. 2 February, 1932 



Dear Reader, 

This is the second issue of a new-letter which is directed primarily to the 
parents of students in the six RFACH f. -"oject-SFUSD classrooms for severely handi- 
capped students at Ortega, Cobb, Sutr and Presidio schools. Its goal is to stim- 
ulate greater parent involvement in REACH parent group activities, keep REACH 
parents informed of these and other school district and community events relating 
to special education and their children, ar.d to let the community know about us. 
We also hope that it can become a forur; fnr parents to voice concerns that they 
have and share information witf. each other. We are looking for parents and com- 
munity agency personnel who would like co contribute articles, and hope to hear 
from you in the next few weeks so we can p"!an future issues! We're interested in 
any reactions or suggestions you may have, end we'd also like to hear from anyone 
who would volunteer to translate the newsletter into Spanish, Cantonese or Tagalog 
each month. Hope to hear from you soon! 



Ann T. Halvorsen 
Parent-Community Coordinator 
Project REACH 
469-13C6 



jA Nuestros Padres Hi spanoparl antes ! 

Nos hemos visto algunos de Uds. a las reuniones de los padres a las escuelas 
Ortega, Cobb, Sutro y Presidio. A Presidio y Ortega hemos provisto con una inter- 
prete para estar seguros que los padres hi spanoparl antes pueden participar total- 
men te a las reuniones. 

Estos grupos de padres han provisto una oportunidad para los padres a conocerse, 
compartirse experi enci as , y a escuchar presentaciones sobre asuntos de interes a 
ellos como los derechos docente legales del alumno y el padre, entrenamiento voca- 
cional de la gente impedido, etc. iEsperamos que todas de Uds. asistan estas 
reuniones! 

Uds. recibiran notas de la escuela cuando una reunion va a pasar. Hagan el 
favor de marcar la porcion de estas notas y entraguensel as para avisarnos que puede 
venir para que podamos proveer una interprete a la reunion oara Uds.^ 

iEntregi.-s se a las reuniones ahoral Necesitamos su participacion para asegurar 
la me w 1 educacion que es posible para su hijo. 
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Jose Ortega Schoo l 

0n Thursday , February 18 , several parentis 
attended a meeting with Nan Graha m, the class- 
room teacher, and her staff; Warren Kane , 
Ortega's principal; and Ann Halvorse n. Social 
programs for students were the topic of the 
meeting, and j .deotapes of each child working 
on their social objectives were provided by 
REACH site coordinator, Carola Murray . Nan 
explained each program to the group, and dis- 
cussion followed about doing social goal pro- 
grams at home. Each parent filled out a form 
about goals they wouia like help with working 
on at home so that Nan and Ann can plan with 
them. Topics for future meetings were dis- 
cussed, and Beverly Austin suggested training 
for parents on the best ways to answer brothers' 
and sisters' and others' concerns aboutThe 
handicapped child in the family . Many of yo-. 
from Ortega and other schools may have thoughts 
or suggestions about this idea — please call 
and let Ann know! Another idea of Beverly's 
was a workshop about toys that can be used by 
children with specific motor or sensory handi - 
caps. Are you interested? Let us know! 



caps . 

w 



Sutro School 

On Fe bruary 25 at Sutro, parents are he 
a potluck dinner together with their families. 
We hope to see both familiar and new faces \r 
the group, so that we can plan future activi- 
ties together, in January Michael Rosenberg 
and Tom West from the ARC spoke with parent! 
about how to get services needed through the 
Regional Center, especially after-school pro- 
gramming. It was very helpful information! 
We have a new teacher on the staff at Sutro! 
As all the parents know, Austin Shaffer who 
had been teaching the class since September 
and who came to Sutro from Second Community 
and Lombard Schools, has decided to partici- 
pate in California's semi -reti rement plan. He 
will be working part-time until his full retire- 
ment in the future. We Know what a difficult 
decision this has been for Austin, and he will 
be missed by his students, parents end all the 
staff at Sutro and REACH. 

We are happy to welcome June Tona i , the new 
teacher of the class, who comes to Sutro from 
San Francisco State University's graduate train- 
ing program for teachers of severely handicapped 
students. June worked at Cobb Schoo^ last se- 
mester. We're very glad to have her with usi 



Special Olympic s 

We hope that all interested parents were 
able to get their medical and registration 
forms in by February 19 so that their children 
could participate! Debbie Spehn , one of 
Sutro School's teachers has volunteered to 
participate in the Saturday program, and 
hopes to see some of her students there. 
Dr. Leonie Watson , Room Mother at Sutro for 
Debbie's class, and her husband Dr. Richard 
Watson, were especially helpful in performing 
physicals for interested students in the 
two classes. Thank you to Debbie, Leonie 
and Richard! 



Presidio Middle School 

In February, Kathy Gee, Cecile Briar and 
Ann will be having a dinner for the parents 
from Kathy's class at her house! Kathy plans 
to show slides about the Peer Tutoring and 
Special Friends programs. The students who 
work with Kathy's class in these programs are 
developing a script to go with the slides! 
We hope that the dinner will give parents 
a chance to relax, talk and get to know each 
other and staff informally, and discuss what 
direction they would like to go in with 
future meetings. 



» 
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Peocl e with boeci a 



l onmun i ty Ad v i so ry Ccunci 1 
' CAC ) fc r Spec i a 1 iLduca ';i on 



A community awareness day for and about 
peop^ with special needs of all ages is being 
planned for Friday May 7 at the Civic Center 
Plaza from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.! Ann Halvorsen 
of R EACH , along with Clara Giannini of the ARC 
and Ladde Farfan ard Pat Langdell of the Com" 
munity Advisory Council for Special Education 
are busy planning this event. We have re- 
ceived the personal endorsement of Hank Mar- 
shall, Associate Superintendent of SFUSD, and 
we will be presenting a Board cf Education 
resolution in si.pport of Awareness Fai r '82 
at the next two Board meetings, February 23rd 
and March 9t h. We will also be asking for 
the support of the Mayor's office and all 
communi ty agencies and groups interested in 
participating! A wareness Fair '82 "»s de- 
signed to promote communication and attitude 
change toward all people with special needs, 
by increasing awareness of people's abilities 
and potenti al . 

We plan to have speakers, displays, and 
performances at this exciting event. Right 
now we're soliciting co-sponsorships from 
agencies and corporations. We could use 
your help making follow-up phone cal ls for 
us, or in many other ways ■ Please cTTl 
Ann (469-1306) or Clara (931-3330 at ARC) 
if you can help with Awareness Fair '82 . 

In this time of budget cuts and concerns 
about the future of special education pro- 
grams nationwide, it is more important 
than ever that the community is aware of 
our childrens 1 needs and potential. Please 
join us in planning this event! 



lportant and ini 
the past month. 
Educ- ti on room. 



ormati ve meeti ngs took 
On February 4 in the 
Hank Marshall (Asso- 



Two i'i 
place in 

Board of _ ______ 

ciate Superintendent of SFUSD) , Li nda Caputo 
(Program Manager for Special Day Classes) and 
Hal Sol an (Program Manager of Site Assessment 
workers ) gave reports on the status and fu- 
ture of various special education programs in 
the district. On February 16 the CAC met at 
Presidio Middle School. The CAC will be hold- 
ing one of their 2 meetings per month at a 
school site in an effort to attract more 
parents to their meetings, and let local schools 
get involved as well. Tony Anderson , Presidio's 
principal attended the meeting, as well as 
several special education teachers and staff. 
The group went over the CAC parent handbook 
section on rights and responsibilities of 
parents. Other issues were discussed, such 
as the question of i ntegrated summer school 
for special 



programs 
Leila Heilbrun, 



education students. 
SFSU D staff liaison to the 
be exploring this issue with 



the 



be March 4th 



CAC , will 
district. 

The next CAC meeti ngs will 

(Thurs . ) at the Board of Education room 
(Rm. 30, Fell Street side of 135 Van Ness 
offices), March 16th and April 1 . We'll 
let you know about locations and agenda. 



Association for Retarded 



Citizens (ARC) News 
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Kathy Gee , Presidio Middle School teacher, 
was recently elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the ARC ! Congratulations to Kathy we 
know how important her input will be in ARC's 
planning for community-based programs for 
severely handicapped people in San Francisco. 

ARC's Education Committee , chaired by 
Clara Giannini (Presidio parent and vice- 
president of ARC) continues to meet monthly 
and is always looking for interested parents 
who want to join. The committee has been 
able to obtain figures from SFUSD about the |£ 
exact numbers of severely handicapped studen^^ 
who will be graduating over the next five years , 
so that ARC can plan programs to meet their 
needs. 

10i 
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PLEASE SEND BACK the slip below if you are interested in getting involv-jd 
in the newsletter cr other programs mentioned! Ma i 1 to : Ann T. Halvorsen , 
Project REACH , 700 Presidio Avenue r206, San Francisco, 94115. (Or call 
me at 469-1306) 



Check any that apnly: 



i. I am interested in contributing articles to the 

REACH Rap-Up Newsletter 



[ 1 



2. I would like to volunteer to translate the 

newsletter into: 



Cantonese [ ] 
Soani sh [ ] 

T^galog [ ] 



I want to help with Awareness Fair 



[ ] 



Other 



Name: 

Address: 

Phone Number: 



• 
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6. PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Evaluating the parent group's activities on a formative 
(ongoing) and sum-native (concluding) basis is both desirable and 
possible. As some researchers have pointed out, the existing 
data base on the effectiveness of parent involvement programs is 
far from satisfactory (cf. Halvorsen, 1 983 ; Tu r nbu I I & Turnbull, 
1982). There have been no systematic studies that have tried to 
determine what types of programs are successful with particular 
"types" of parents of severely disabled students. To help fill 
this gap, it's therefore crucial that you initiate evaluation 
activities as soon as your parent group has been established. 



A . Fo£mat j_ve_Eva lua t i on 

1 - To£j_ca J__P£e^en t^on s. . 

Once your group has established its priorities as to which 
topics are most important, you and your group can be writing ob- 
jectives or short and longterm goals. When it's a group objec- 
tive to acquire information on a specific topic, this will be 
relatively easy to'evaluate. For example, the group and/or fa- 
cilitator can develop feedback forms on topical presentations 
that can be filled out at the close of the session. Knowledge 
surveys on specific topics will also help parents determine 
whether they've increased their level of understanding (see the 
Appendix for Mt . Diablo Legal Rights Survey as an example of a 
knowledge survey). The information gained from using these types 
of feedback forms and surveys should be shared with the group at 
the next session. It can help the group in planning future ses- 
sions or in advising guest speakers of the type of workshop or 
presentation that's most appropriate for the parent group. 

Once parents begin conducting their own community awareness 
training activities, they'll find feedback essential. Again, a 
short questionnaire can be developed for participants to fill out 
at the end of the session. The answers will provide station 
leaders or trainers with valuable information as 'o how to pro- 
ceed . 

2 . E^ilil aJto£_e f f ec tj. veness. 

This is also a priority area of formative evaluation, 
which will be equally important whether the facilitator is a 
parent or a professional. 
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If the facilitator has conducted needs assessments or in- 
ventories at the beginning of the program, he or she should have 
a good base for initiating a parent support group that meets par- 
ents' needs. However, ongoing feedback is required to ensure 
that the facilitator continues to be aware of the group's reac- 
tion to the program and to her or him. Periodic evaluation forms 
can be filled out by the group: forms can be used to encourage 
discussion about the facilitator's strong and weak areas (see the 
form at the end of section B. One way to conduct this discussion 
is to write goals for the facilitator as a combined effort of the 
facilitator and the group). 



B . Sunnma t iy_e_Eva J_ua;t j_on 

The facilitator and/or parent group may be interested in a 
more systematic investigation of other aspects of the parent pro- 
gram. One example might be the effects of various components of 
the parents' participation in, and satisfaction with, their se- 
verely disabled child's school program. Pursuing this type of 
evaluation study could be an appealing project for graduate stu- 
dents in special education university programs, especially if 
they're student teaching in district schools. Or, if the facili- 
tator is associated with a university program, he or she may wish 
to set up a similar research study. 

On p. 9 1, you will find a Pa rent Questionnaire (Anderson & 
Halvorsen, 1983), that the California Research Institute (at San 
Francisco State University) is using in cooperation with teachers 
and parents of students in S?.u Mateo County's Special Education 
Program for students with severe disabilities. Th^ specific pur- 
pose of the questionnaire is to examine the level of the severely 
disabled child's participation in family activities, and the 
level of assistance required by him or her before and after im- 
plementation of an integrated school program. In addition to 
this "pre" and "post" measure, a matched group of parents of non- 
integrated students will also participate in the study. In this 
way, changes within each group can be examined, as well as dif- 
ferences between the two groups. 

Parent questionnaires can also be utilized to examine 
whether changes in participation, satisfaction, and expectations 
occur after a parent involvement program is started. Parents who 
choose not to participate in the program can be matched with par- 
ents in the support group, and both groups can fill out the ques- 
tionnaire in the fall and spring. Given large enough samples and 
access to computer programs, data can be analyzed to determine if 
there are statistically significant differences from pre to post- 
test, within and between groups. This type of information can be 
helpful in determining whether the parent involvement program is 
having any direct impact on the severely disabled students in 
question. 
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To supplement the questionnaire data, teachers or the par- 
ent facilitator might | 00 k at some additional measures of parent 
involvement, such as how many IEP goals parents contribute, how 
many classroom observations parents make during the year, how 
many requests parents make for home instructional" programs, etc. 

We can't stress too heavily the need for program evaluation 
of parent involvement activities. For too long, professionally- 
designed programs have treated parents of severely disabled stu- 
dents as a homogeneou s group, with similar needs'and interests. 
The overall purpose of this manual is to outline a parent in- 
volvement model that can be adapted by local parent groups to be 
responsive to your own needs. 

On the following pages, we've provided a facilitator feed- 
back form and a parent questionnaire that you can modify to suit 
your evaluation plan. Information on keeping your program cost- 
effective foil ow s . 



Project REACH 

1 -182 

Parent Group Leader-Fac i 1 i tator 
Feedback Form ~ 

For each item, please cir:le the number that best describes the 
facilitator of your parent group. 

1. Encourages discussion by all members of the group. 

1 2 3 4 

rarely sometimes quite often always 

2. Responds promptly to parent concerns. 

1 2 3 4 

^rely sometimes quite often always 

3. Helps the group define its priorities and stay on tai;.k. 

1 2 3 4 

rarely sometimes quite often always 

4. Demonstrates adequate knowledge of corrmunity resources. 

1 2 3 4 

rarely sometimes quite often always 

5. Is open to suggestions and constructive criticism. 

1 2 3 4 

rarely sometimes quite often always 

6. Is helping parents in the group to become effective advocates (rather than 
just advocating for you) . 

1 2 3 4 

rarely sometimes quite often always 

7. Is able to show respect for varied points of view. 

1 2 3 4 

rarely sometimes quite often always 

Other comments : 
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California Research Institute 
P a; ent Inventory 

^rent(s) who completed this form: Mom 

Dad _ 
Both 

Code # child: 

Age of child: 



Fami ly Code ? , 



Foster Parents 

Natural Parents 
Group Home Parents 



Number of parents living in the home 



'Number of people living in the home 
Ages of brothers 



Number of brothers & sisters living at home_ 
and sisters 



District or County 

School site 

Disabilities 



Equipment used 



1. Please list all of the specific environments under each category where your child and 
family function. Check the appropriate column to describe his/her level of independence 
for each environment listed. 



Home environments 

(e.g., yours, relatives, neighbors, etc.) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
help 
most of 
the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn 1 t 
need help 
but needs 
supervision 

j 


coul d/does 
go there 
alone 

i 




A U 0 N 




, 








i- 

'2 


A U 0 N 




1— - 






3. 


A U 0 N 








4. 


A U 0 N 








1 


5. 


A U 0 N 








1 


6. 


A U 0 N 








1 

1 


7. 


A U 0 N 








i 


,8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 ft 













In five years, do you expect that the 

»evel of your child's independence 
n this environment will have: 

stayed the same 

increased 

decreased 



Comments : 
KEY: 



A 
U 
0 
N 



always 
usual ly 
occasional ly 
never 
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Respite environments 

(e.g., day care, babysitter's home, 

_ respite home, etc . ) 

Other rami ly Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 

time 


needs 

help 

most 

the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasion- 
ally 


aoesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


Could/doe? 
go there 
alone 


1 . 


A U 0 N 
















2. 


A U 0 N 




— 








3. 


A U 0 N 


— 


i 









4. 


A U 0 N 




i \ 










5. 


A U 0 N 




i ■ 

< 

i 






6.' 


A U 0 N 













7. 


A U 0 N 




: 








8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment wi 1 1 have : 

stayed the same 
i ncreased 
decreased 


Comments : 


Eating environments 
(e.g., regular restaurant, fast food 
restaurant, ice cream parlor, etc.) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
help 
most of 

the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn 1 t 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


go tne^r 

alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U C N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 




! 
i 

! 






6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this 
environment wi 1 1 have: 

stayed the same 

i ncreased 
4j decreased 


Comments : 

106 2 



hopping environments 
e.g., grocery stores, malls, department 
stores, etc.) 

Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


■ needs 
hel p 
most 
the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
suDervi s i on 


Could/doe 
go there 
alone 


• 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 













4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A 110 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment wi 1 1 have : 

stayed the same 

increased 

d reased 


Comments : 




^P~vice environments 
(e.g., laundromat, repair store, gas 

station, etc.) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 

time 


needs 
help 
most of 
the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn 1 t 
need help 
but needs 
supervision 


Could/doe 
go there 
alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 






* 






five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this 
environment will have: 

stayed the same 

increased 

^ decreased 

ERIC 


Comments : 
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Health-related environments 
(e.g., doctor's office, dentist's office, 
-therapy, etc.) 

Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
al l the 
time 


needs 
hel p 
most 

the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


Could/does 
go there 
alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 










•- 


3. 


A U 0 N 













4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A IJ 0 N 












6: 


A 13 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A I) 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 













of your child's independence in this environ 
ment wi 11 have: 

stayed the same 

increased 

decreased 



Comments : 



Personal fitness environments , 
(e.g., barber shop, beauty parlor, 

health club, etc.) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
help 
most of 
the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn ' t 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


Could/^^s 
go the^P 

alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 













jw^.w, -~ j r 

of your child's independence in this 

environment will have: 

stayed the same 

increased 

decreased 

eric 
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Community recreation or social environ- 
ments (e.g., movie theatres, YMCA, etc.) 

Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
he! p 
all the 
time 


needs 
hel p 

most 

the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervision 


Could/does 
go there 
alone 


• . .. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 













4. 


A U 0 N 













5. 


A U 0 N 












6, 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment wi 1 1 have : 

stayed the same 
i ncreased 
decreased 


Comments : 


T^p'ts environments 
^^g. , swimming pool, skating rink, 

bowl ing a Hey, etc . ) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
he! p 
all the 
time 


needs 
help 
most of 
the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn 1 t 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


Cou 1 d/does 
go there 
alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












Sbfive years, do you expect that the level 
o^'our child's independence in this 
environment will have: 

stayed the same 

increased 
q decreased 

ERIC 


Comments : 
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Cultural envi ronments 

e.g.. museums, concert hall, capitol 

bui Iding, etc. ) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
hel p 
most 

the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasi on- 
ally 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervi si on 


| Could/do 
go there 
' alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 










— • 


2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 










■ 


9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five year?, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment wi 1 1 have: 

stayed the same 
i ncreased 
decreased 


Comments : 




Vacation environments 

(e.g., campgrounds, motels, hotels, etc.) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
help 
most of 
the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn 1 t 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


Coul^Ho- 
go t^^e 

alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five years, do you expect that "^e level 
of your child's independence in th j 
environment will have: 

stayed the same 

increased 

O decreased 

ERIC 


Comments: 

96 

lie 



Religious environment 
(e.g. , church, Sunday 
functions such as p 
Other Family Members 


S 

school , church 
icnics, etc. ) 
Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
hel p 
most 

f hp ti*m£ 
I l l C L 1 lilt 


needs 
help 

occasion- 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sior 


| Could/doe 
i go there 
| alone 


• 


A U 0 N 












2 


A U 0 N 












3 


A U 0 N 












4 # 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












u • 


A U 0 N 












7 


A U 0 N 












R 


A U 0 N 












Q 

-7 • 


A U 0 N 












10 - 1 A U 0 N 





1 








In five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment wi 1 1 have : 

stayed the same 

increased 

decreased 


Comments 






B^Banonai environments 

iWg., scnooT, lessons such as piano, 

dance, etc.) 
Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
hel p 
most of 
the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


tioesn 1 t 
need help 
but needs 
supervision 


Coul d/does 
go there 
alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












^Bttive years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this 
environment will have: 

stayed the same 

i ncreased 
O decreased 

ERIC 


Comments : 

113 



Public transportation environments' 
(e.g., buses, trains, etc.) 

Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
hel p 
most 

the time 


needs 
help 

occasi on- 
ally 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


! Could/dc 
j §o then 

' alone 

i 


1 . 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U C N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












in tive years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment will have : 

stayed the same 
i ncreased 
decreased 


Comments : 




Job related environments 

(e.g., paper route, factory, etc.) 

Other Family Members Child with Disability 


needs 
hel p 
all the 
time 


needs 
help 
most of 
the time 


needs 
hel p 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn ' t 
need help 
but needs 
supervi sion 


CoulAc 
go t^ffe 

alone 


1. 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












3. 


A U 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 












5. 


A U 0 N 












6. 


A U 0 N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












In five years, do you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this 
environment will have: 

stayed the same 

increased 

q decreased 

ERIC 


Comments: 

93 

8 



Other Family Members 


Child With nicahil-itv/ 


needs 
help 
ell the 
time 


needs 
help 
most 
the time 


needs 
help 

occasion- 
ally 


doesn't 
need help 
but needs 
supervision 


Could/c 
go ther 
alone 


• 


A U 0 N 












2. 


A U 0 N 












o . 


A I) 0 N 












4. 


A U 0 N 














A U 0 N 












6. 


A U C N 












7. 


A U 0 N 












8. 


A U 0 N 












9. 


A U 0 N 












10. 


A U 0 N 












xn nve years, ao you expect that the level 
of your child's independence in this environ- 
ment will have: 

stayed the same 
increased 
4^ decreased 


Comments : 









2. 



Check any of the factors listed which have an effect on your son's or daughter's 
participation in any of these environments: 

He/she doesn't know how to interact with others in the environment. 

He/she doesn't know how to participate in that environment. 



He/she is unable to participate in the environment as a result of a handicapping 
condition (e.g., physical limitations or medical fragility). 

He/she acts inappropriately in the environment (too noisy, can't sit still, etc.) 
People react negatively to my child in these environments. 

It is difficult to transport the equipment my child needs to other environments. 

Environments are not accessible to my son's or daughter's equipment (e.g., no 
elevators, doorways too narrow). 

He/she is too young for this activity. 

He/she is too old for this activity. 
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An interaction is a situation in which another person talk* +n * ho u^a 

child communicates in some wav wivh arnth^ . • s L t0 the chl1d a nd/or the 

child interacts on an ongoi n^basls . P * ^ LlSt the Pe0ple wi h whom your 



Check the type(s) of communication system(s) which your ch ild understands: 

Modeling/demonstration Sign Language _ other (explain) 



Gestures 
Verbal speech 
Pictures 



Written Word 
Nonword symbols 
Eye contact 



Indicate the way(s) your child communicates with you and others, 



Grunts or non-word vocalizations 
Talks 

Points to things 

Pulls people around 
Uses sign language 

Shows us pictures 

Facial expressions 

Other 



Shows us real object 
Wri tes 

Points to written word 

Points to nonword symbols 
Tantrums, screams, etc. 

Looks at what he wants, 
looks at you 



lib 
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Parent Inventorv/CRI 



Environments examoles list 



Ho_ne: Yours 

Relative 
Neighbors 

5_esoi te : Day Care 

Babys i tter 1 s home 
Respite home 
Relative's home 

Eati ng : Regular restaurant 
Fastfood » estaurant 
Ice cream parlor 
Deli 

Others ' homes 



Paae 1 



Pace 2 



Paae 2 



Shoppi no : Grocery stores 
Malls 

Department stores 

Servi c e : Laundromat 
Cleaners 
Repair stores 



Del i , smal 1 market 
Drugstore 
Specialty shops 

Gas station 
Bank 

Post office 



PuQe 3 



Page 3 



•iealth related: Doctor's office Therapy 
Dentist's office Hospital 
Clinic (e.g. orthopt-lic) 



Personal f i tness : Barber shop 

Beauty parlor 
Health club 

Community Recreation or Social 



.xercise class 



Page 4 



>age 4 



Amusement park 
Zoo 

Rec center 
Day camp 
Park/pl ay Ground 
YM/YWCA 

Boy/Girl Scouts 



Brownies Page 5 
PTA/Parent Group 
Movie theater 
Bridge/Supper etc. Club 
Lodge/Ki wani s 
Beach, pool 
Boati ng 
Dances 



Snorts : 



Swimming pool Track 
Hi ki ng Golf course 

Skating rink Bowling alley 

Speci a 1 Olympi cs 

Spectator sports (Little League, football, baseball 
basketball, soccer game) 



Paae 5 
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Cul tura 1 



Vacation: 



Museums 
Art show 
Lectures 
Ballet 

Campgrounds 
Motel/Hotel 
Cabi ns 



Library Pa 9 e 6 

Play 

PuDpet show 
Play 

Boats 
R-Vs 

Visit relative/friends' homes Page 6 
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MiS_LO Li l : Church Meetings Page 7 

Te*"Dl e Di nners 

Church picnics Bible study 
S'^'-.iay school 

Educational: School Tutoring Page 7 

Music or other lessons Speech therapy 
Dance 1 eisons 
Night classes 

i^ b JjC._ tr^ns^or^ijDn: Buses School bus Page S 

Bart Trai n 
Taxi cab 

Job-_re_l ajjd env i ronrr.ent : Paper route Office Pane 3 

Factory 

Service (e.g. doctors, domestic, 

lawnwork, restaurants, sales) 

Other - "nyth-ing not covered above p age q 
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C . Co s t__Ef_ f_ec t^J_vene 

Throughout its three-year project, REACH employed one par- 
en t - corrmun i t y coordinator at 50% time. As our population of fam- 
ilies grew from five during the first few months to S5 by the end 
of the second year, it became clear that strategies for parent 
involvement reeded to be well-defined to guarantee all parents an 
equal opportunity to participate. Defining the level of parent 
1 nvo 1 vement was necessary to ensure that the coordinator's 20 
hours per week were equitably distributed across school sites. 

As a reader and prospective adopter of REACH parent activi- 
ties, the project thought that you might benefit from seeing a 
breakdown of the time involved in carrying out the activities 
described in this manual. You can use the information as a basis 
for planning time and costs for your program. One point to keep 
in mind is that before implementing the program, the parent faci- 
litator spent several weeks reviewing the relevant existing lit- 
erature, surveying local programs, and developing or refining 
inventory forms and questionnaires. While you may choose to re- 
peat this process yourselves, we hope that the PACT has succeeded 
in shortening this step for you. 



£ACT_Ac t |v|t j_e s ._I.|me_Br_ea kdqwn 
A£tj_\M ty IlHe.&er _Month 

1. Parent support group monthly meetings 15 hours (with 
(3-4 per month at different schools) preparation) 

2. Meetings with teachers to plan 10 hours 
parent meetings, exchange information 

(two to three per nrionth) 

3 • |nd|v| duajl _£a£en^_con t acjt s : [2 hours 

inventories, advocacy before and/or 

at IEPs, visits with par er. t s to 

adult or residential programs or schools, 

liaison with community agencies, location 

of resources, connecting parents with 

other parent s , etc. 

4 . Memb e£_s h j_£_ on_o£_ a_t_t en d a n ce_ a^_ cormij, t - 

I^l_^iin_£lien_t^_ a nd_ agencies , e.g.: 

• ARC (Education Committee) 4 hours 



e 



CAC for Special Education U hours 

(attendance at monthly meetings) 
Area Board V Advocacy <5c Monitoring 3 hours 

Conrmi 1 1 ee 

Awareness Fair Steering Committee 4 hours 
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5. N ^iielie_r_£r e£ar a t_j_on 7 hours 

Tnot including typing, xeroxing) 

6* IHl2I r JD§ii9.[l_RI2.Y.i Hon re: legislative S hours 

alerts, important meetings, etc. 

7 - ^2§£i<*I_2l£iecjt_s (e.g., integration 10 hours 

training) and/or general admi n j_ sjt_r aj: j_ ve 
du. t i es (e.g., staff meetings) 

S . PTA_ s chooi_jJ_^e_mee_tJ_ng s 3 hou r s 

Tmax imi um one per month) 



Total SO hours pe; 

mon t h 



10* 
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Res purees f or topic a 1 presentations and parent support . 



Keep in mind that there are similar resources available within your 
school district and community for this purpose. Don't reinvent the wheel! 



Legal rights/ advocacy: The following may be present in your community, 
may be contacted for materials and information. 



a. Pr otection & Advocacy Inc . 

Mr. AT Zonca, Executive Director 
1400 ' K' Street, Suite 07 
Sacramento, CA 95314 
800-952-5746 



Each state has its own . May 
be called "Advocacy Services" 

Contact your State Department 
of Education for information 



b. Community Alliance for Special 
Education (CASE) 

Joe Feldman 

1031 Franklin St. , Ste. B5 
San Francisco, CA 94109 
415-928-2273 



Only in San Francisco Bay area; 
privately and publicly-funded 
organization that advocates 
for students and their parents 



c. C enter for Independent Living (CIL) 

2539 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, CA 
415-548-4274 
TTY 548-4282 

Independen t Living Project 



National Organization . There 1 s 
a network of Independent Living 
Centers throughoout the country 



4420 Cabrillo Street 
San Francisco, CA 
415-752-8186 



Closer Look Gives out free information; 

referrals for resuorces 

P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, DC 



e - Parents Campaign f or Handicapped Information and referral 

Chi Idren and Youth' center 

1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20035 
202-833-4160 
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Coordinating Council for Handicapped 
Chi Idren " " 

222 South State Strvot 
Room 412 

Chicago, IL 60604 
312-939-3513 



Puts out good publications and 
legislative newsletter (news- 
letter is focused on Illinois 
State as well as on federal in- 
formation). Charges nominal 
fees for materials. Send for 
order blanks. 



g. P.A.C.E.R. Center Inc . 

4701 Chicago Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 



Has good materials on legal 
rights but these need some al- 
teration for use outside Min- 
nesota . 



h. Chi ldren ' s Defense Fund 

Branch office : 

444 PearT Street 
Monterey, CA 93940 



1763 "R" Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 

Lobbies for al 1 children's 
rights throughout the U.S. 
Will give advice and informa- 
tion. 



Your local district ' s Community 
Advisory Council for Special Education 
or Spe cial Education Advisory Boar? 
which is composed of parents, district 
and agency representatives 



in San Francisco: Bill May, 
Chairperson, r AC , SFUSD, 135 
Van Ness, Sa irv.ncisco, CA 
94102. In California these 
committees are mandated by the 
Master Plan for Special Ed. 



Legal Services for Children 



Carole Bril 1 
149 9th Street 
San Francisco, 
415-863-3762 



CA 94103 



Provides general assistance, 
as well as specific workshops 
and training for parents. Ad- 
vocates for all children. 



k. Center on Human Pol icy 

216 Ostrom Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

(P.O. Box 127 
University Station 
Syracuse, NY 13210) 



Human Policy Press 
(P.O. Box 127 

Has put out several excellent 
resources on mainstreaming and 
integration, as well as policy 
statements regarding rights of 
all disabled persons. Send for 
catal og. 
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Associatio n for Retarded Citizens (ARC) 
in San Francisco ~ 



Clara Giarnini, President 
Michael Rosenberg, Executr 
3110 California Street 



Director 



San Francisco. 
415-931-3330 



CA 94115 



National headquarters : 
NARC 

2709 Ave. " E " East 
Arlington, Texas 76011 
Or see phone directory for your 
local chapter. Provides advo- 
cacy, adult vocational and res- 
idential programs, newsletters, 
parent support, and several 
publ ications . 



Area Board Developmental Disabilities 
in S.F. Bay area: Area Board V 
(Alameda, Contra Costa, San Francisco, 
Marin, San Mateo counties) 
Kathleen Fennel 1, Director 
1111 Jackson Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 
415-464-0439 



Puts out excellent newsletter 
through its Special Ed u cat ion 
Network. Free . Legislative 
information for California and 
nationwide. Call to be put on 
mailing list. Also has free 
film lending library (see Ap- 
pendix D). Every county in 
California is part of an Area 
Board . 



Developmental Disabi 1 ities (D.D, 
Council in San Francisco 



Randolph Fleming, Chairperson 
101 Grove Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
415-558-3583, 3684 



Each area in California has its 
own voluntary council, overseen 
by the state D.D. Council in 
Sacramento. This group can 
make specific recommendations 
to the Department of. Develop- 
mental Services regarding their 
community and program develop- 
ment . 



o. National Center for Law & the 
Handicapped 

1235 N. Eddy Street 

South Bend, Indiana 46617 



Prov ides information , adv ice , 
and referral . 



p. Center on Developmental Disability 
Law (CDDL) 

1103 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, M0 64106 
816-474-4092 



A project that offers training 
and technical assistance on the 
right of developmental ly dis- 
abled people. Has a staff of 
four attorneys . 



Disability Rights Education & Defense 
Fund (DREDF) 

2032 San Pablo Avenue 
Berkeley, CA 94702 



Kim Swain, Staff Attorney 
Arlene Meyerson, Staff Attorney 
Mary Lou Breslin, Attorney 
Nonprofit group providing advo- 
cacy and legal aid to families 
with disabled children. 
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2 . Atiu't Vocational Programs/Resources 

a - Association for Retarded Citize ns (ARC) See phone direct- 7 for local 
ln S.F. chapters 

Michael Rosenberg, Executive Director (see 1., 1.) 
3110 Cal ifornia Street 
San Francisco, CA 94115 
415-931-3330 



b. Personnel Development Unit 
P-oject P.A.C.E./TRG 

Bill Rosenberg 
Alameda USD - SERN 
313 W. Winton 
Hayward, CA 
415-786-0901 



Part of the California State 
Education Resource Network. 
Workshops for teachers and 
parents statewide 



c. President's Committee on Employment Has free periodical 

of the Handicapp~ed 

Washington, DC 20210 
202-653-5010 



d. Project P.A.V.E. (Parents Advocating Information and referral 

Vocational Education) (part of A. I.e.) 

1201 16th Street 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-833-4160 



Rehabilitation Services Administration Federal agency overseeing re- 
habilitation services in your 
(now part of Office of Special Educa- state, 
tion and Rehabilitation Services) 
330 "C" Street S.W. 
Washington, DC 20201 
202-245-8492 
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Technical Employment Project (TEP) 
Cory Gaylord-Ross, Project Manager 
Robert Gaylord-Ross, Principal Investi- 
gator 

c/o Robert Gaylord-Ross 

San Francisco State University 

ED 104 

1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94132 
415-469-1300 



Provides opportunities for work 
experience in industrial set- 
tings. High school students 
from Richmond School District 
with range of disabilities. 



I2i 



g. United Cerebral Palsy Ass o ciation 



National 



314 Mission Street 

San Francisco, CA 9^133 

415-543-3135 

Provides advocacy, preschool and 
adult programs. 



66 East 34th Street 
New York, NY 10015 
212-431-6350 

(see phone book for local 
chapters ) 



Mount Diablo Community Rehabilitation 
Workshop ~~ ~~ ~" 

191 8th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

415-431-9200 

David Glassberg 



Prov ides 
grams in 
Area. 



adult day work pro- 
the San Francisco Bay 



Qver-21 Project 

Willa Lindsay, Board Chairperson 
Laney Col lege 
900 Fallon Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 
415-465-9532 



State- funde.1 project now "ven- 
dorized" by Regional Center of 
the East Bay for adults with 
severe disabilities. ("Ven- 
dorized" refers to the fact 
that a pay rate for the service 
provider has been established 
by the state.) Provides educa- 
tional and vocational training 
within an integrated community 
col lege setting. 



Golden Gate Regional Center 



Regional Center of the East Bay 



100 Mission Street 
San Francisco, ca 
415-546-9222 
Carmen Castro 
Sherry Thompson , C" 
Advocate 



ients Rights 



see the Glossary 
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2201 Broadway 

Oakland, CA 94612-3402 

415-451-7232 

Jose Maltos, Exec. Director 
The State of California con- 
tracts annually with a network 
of privately operated nonprofit 
region a i centers* to prov ide 
information, diagnosis, refer- 
ral and ongoing case management 
on a "fee for service" basis to 
all individuals who are diag- 
nosed as having a 'developmen- 
tal disability 1 (e.g., cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, mental retar- 
dation). The regional center 
then provides funding to spe- 
cific vendors (e.g., adult vo- 
cational programs, recreation 
programs, respite care provi- 
ders) for the services they 
provide to individuals. 
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Recreat 1 unal Serv ices /Resources 



a. American Red Cross May have swimminr programs or 

instruction in your local area 
National Headquarters that is designed for disabled 

childre- and adults. 

13th and "E" Strets N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 



b. Special Olympics in S.F. Recreational ans sports pro- 

grams on an ongoing basis as 
National Headquarters well as regional and national 

competitive events. 

18th and "E" Streets N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

In San Francisco 



McLaren Lodge 

Recreation and Parks Department 
Stanyan and Fell Streets 
San Francisco, CA 
415-221-6575 
Lance Lindsay 



Recreation Center for Handicapped 

207 Skyline Boulevard 
San Francisco, CA 94132 

415-665-4100 



Only in San Francisco. Has 
programs for children and 
adults; summer, after school, 
and day activities (nonintegra- 
ted) . 



d. C ha 1 lenge to Learning Provides after-school recrea- 

tion programs in San Francisco 
924 Balboa Street for disabled students only. 

San Francisco, CA 
415-221-9200 
Arthur Kolach, Director 



e. Project PLAE (Play and Learning in I ntegrated summer program in 

Adaptable Environments) "Berkeley, California only, (but 

open to all San Francisco Bay 
Area students). Washington 
Elementary School Environmental 
Yard. For children of all 
abilities ages 6-16. WeeR" long 
workshops - 15 nours for $25.00 
in 1982. Scholarships also. 
Arts, crafts, games, theater, 
adaptive physical education. 
Call Susan or Daniel at 415- 
845-7549. 



National Committee, Arts f or the 
Hand icapped " 

l' : '?5 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Suite 413 

Washington, DC 20009 
202-322-6960 



Information, special projects; 
helps to promote awareness of 
abilities of disabled studens. 



g. Let's Play to Grow Clubs 

c/o Eunice Kennedy Shriver 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation 
1700 'K' Street N.W. 
Suite 205 

Washington, DC 20006 
202-331-1731 



Network of clubs to help 
parents learn and adapt play 
activities for their disabled 
children. Publishes play 
guides. 



4. Sibling Support Networks 

a. SHARE (Siblings Helping Autism Through 
Resources & Energy) 

Laura Preiser anc Kenny Laureys 
1234 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Suite 1017 
Washington, DC 
202-783-0125 



A committee of the National 
Society for Children and Adults 
with Autism. Puts cut a news- 
letter, siblings' scrapbook; 
holds national meetings, offers 
a book list. $3.00 yearly dues. 



b. Sibling Information Network 

P.O. Box 791 
Peabody Col lege 
Nashville, TN 37203 
c/o Peggy Ogle 



Newsletter, materials and 
inf ormati on center . 



5. Adaptive Equipment Information Dasigns adaptive equipment for 

persons with disabilities. 

a. Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Children's Hospital 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, CA 
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Parents in these areas can con- 
tact these equipment exchanges 
to trade items that their chil- 
dren have outgrown for other 
adaptive equipment which anoth- 
er parent has traded in. 

• Clearinghouse for equipment exchange 

Eugene Patrick, Resource Coordinator 
Children's Rehabilitation Center 
Route 250 West 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 



b. Equipment Exchange for parents: 

• Ruthann Dodge 
2 Bates Street 
Danvers, MA 01923 
517-774-4817 



c . California Children's Services 
(formerly Crippled Children's 
Services) 

101 Grove Street 
San Francisco, CA 
415-558-3406 



^"hese services are provided 
under the Maternal and Child 
Health Funding of California 
(Public Health). Information, 
referral, diagnosis, clinical 
recommendations, provision of 
adaptive equipment, if the in- 
dividual qualifies medically 
and financial ly. 



6 . Normal i zat ion/ Integration 

a. Project REACH : 

Write to/cal 1 : 

Chesca Piuma 

Director, Project REACH 

612 Font Boulevard 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

415-469-1306 



Additional resources available: 

Project REACH Administrator's 

Manual (PRAM) 
Awareness & Inservice Manual 

(AIM) 

Inventory Processes for Social 
Interaction (IPSI) 

Educational Assessment of So- 
cial Interaction (EASI) 



b. Hawaii integration project special 
friends trainer's manual: Starting 
a project in your schooT 

Hawaii Integration Project 
Department of Special Education 
Wist Hall #208 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HA 96822 



A how-to guide that resulted 
from this three-year "sister 
project' 1 to REACH in Hawaii 

$5.00 charge 



1 J\y 
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c . Better Understanding Group 

Easter Seal Society of Marin 
70 Skyview Terrace 
San Rafael , CA 94903 
Joan Kilburn 



Has training manuals anc kits 
for presenting workshops about 
people with disabl i 1 ities . 
Charges $20.00 for kit. 



Mainstream Information Center (MIC) 

Mainstream, Inc . 

1200 15th Street N.W. 

Washington, DC 20005 

202-833-1162 -- 9-5 A.M. Eastern time 



Project Co-Action (Association for 
Retarded Citizens in San Francisco) 

Michael Rosenberg, Executive Director 
3110 California Stree": 
San Francisco, CA 94115 
415-931-3330 



MIC will anwer questions of 
interest to disabled consumers 
employers, parents, and profes- 
sionals. A nonprofit group to 
support integration. Has free 
publ ications . 



Project Co-Action was a special 
project of the San Francisco 
ARC, which provided regional 
and local workshops to "gener- 
ic" serrvice providers (e.g., 
Department of Social Service 
personnel) to acquaint them 
with developmental ly disabled 
people and their needs. Their 
manual, Whose Community is It , 
prov ides information on the 
process and content for such 
workshops, and focuses on is- 
sues of normalization, integra- 
tion and individual rights* It 
can be purchased from ARC-SF 
for $15.00. 



f. Center for Independent Living (CIL) 

2539 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, CA 
415-548-4274 
TTY 548-4282 
(see I.e.) 



Independent Living Project 
TTLP] 

Pat Christiansen 
4429 Cabrillo 
San Francisco, CA 



California Research Institute on the 
Integration of Students with Severe 
Disabil ities (CRI) 

Wayne Sailor, Principal Investigator 

612 Font Boulevard 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

415-469-1306 



One of two federally-funded 
five-year institutes designed 
to collect comprehensive data 
on the best instructional prac- 
tices within integrated set- 
tings, and to document the 
transition process across a 
variety of school districts. 
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Parent Networks ana Suggested P'jb- 
heat ions 



a . P arent Network 

1301 E. 38th Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46205 
317-926-4142 



Vol unteer parents prov id ing 
linkage and i nf ormat ion to 
::ner parents. 



b. Parent Resource Library 

Exceptional Child Center 
UMC 68 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 
801-750-2034 



Sends catalog free to parents; 
over 400 topics. Geared to 
residents of Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming . 



The Exceptional Parent Journal Monthly journal with practica' 

information for parents of 
for subscription, write to: children who are retarded or 

P.O. Box 4944 have emotional or physical 

Manchester, New Hampshire 03108 problems. 



d. ACCH Network (Chronic Illness & Excellent national quarterly 

Handicapping Conditions: Meeting the newsletter with information" 
Needs of Children & Families) about conferences, local net- 

works, new programs, etc. Puts, 
36] 5 Wisconsin Avenue N.W. out Spanish language pamphlets^ 

Washington, DC 20016 



e. The Association for the Severely 
Handicapped (TASH) 

7010 Roosevelt Way N.E. 
Seattle, WA 98115 
206-523-8446 

Wayne Sailor, Ph.D., President, 1983 

Liz Lindley, Executive Director 

Addie Comegys, Parent and Board Member 



A national association with 
professional and parent member- 
ship. Excellent monthly news- 
letter. Quarterly journal with 
research reports and position 
papers. Annual dues fee. Has 
annual national conference. 



Parentele 

1301 E. 38th Street 

Ind ianapol is , Indiana 46205 

317-926-4142 

(checks to Parent Network, Inc. ) 



National coalition created & 
operated by volunteers. Grew 
out of parents 1 need for on- 
going & current information and 
contact with each other. Quar- 
terly newsletter ( Crisscross ) 
to members. Annual national 
conference. Dues $10.00 for 
individuals & families, $25 for 
organizations . 
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Support Lines 



Premature 
10200 Old 
Houston , 



, Inc, 
Katy 
^exas 



77043 



100 



Quarterly newsletter for par- 
ents of premature and high 
risk infants and toddlers. 
Subscription fee, S5.0G. 
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MT DIABLO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTi 
OMBUDSMAN 

SUITE Al 
244* FLOYO LANE 
CONCOfiO, CALIFORNIA 94J20 
(415) 671-2900 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



OF F iC€ Or 
■:hilD PAHE1T ADVOCACY 

reseahch p-ROJ€crr 



This questionnaire deals with laws relating to special education and is designed 
to determine parents current knowledge of these laws. 

The questionnaire has three choices for each statement: True, False, and Don't 
Know. Please do not guess. If you do not know, or are unsure of, the law for 
a given statement, mark M Don f t Know 11 . Mark each statement by placing an "X M in 
the appropriate box. 

This information will remain confidential, 
four cooperation i c ; greatly appreciated. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



are 



If my child needs special education services, 
the law requires special class placement rather 
than providing special help for my child in a 
regular classroom. 

I may participate in the process of my child's 
evaluation only if I object to the procedures 
used or the placement, suggested. 

Where special education services or equipment 
are required for my child's appropriate education, 
the sc^ol district may decide how much I may be 
asked to contribute to the cost. 

If the school district requires diagnostic 
medical services for my child, the schools 
required to pay for these services. 

The written individualized educational program 
must contain yearly goals for my child, but 
i:hort-term objectives are to be developed by 
his/her classroom teacher after placement. 

After my child has been evaluated, the schools 
should hold a meeting for the puipose of informing 
roe as to their findings and their recommendations 
for educational placement. 

The primary purpose of the evaluation procedures 
is to determine the limitations imposed by my 
child's disability. 

My child's individualized educational program 
must be limited to those services available 
through the school district. 
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TRUE FALSE DON'T 

KNOW 



9. 



10. 



12. 



13. 



15. 



The school district may terminate special services 
for my child if they have provided me 'with a 
written notice of intent to terminate • 

If I disagree with the school district's 
placement decision for my child, 1 may ask for 
a hearing before the Community Advisory 
Committee. 

If I have questions about my child's school 
ability, I may refer my child for evaluation. 

The individualized educational program developed 
for my child may be reviewed only at times 
during the school year designated by the school 
district. 

My child's individualised educational program 
is a contract to provide service once it is 
signed by me and the district* 

Even if I don't agree with the school's 
recommendations for my child, the district may 
place my child in a different program if they 
think it is best for him/he:-. 



17. 



in a 



The district will not pay for the cost of travel 
to and from special school services for my child. 

16. The schools may temporarily place my child 
special program without my consent until 
evaluation has been ccrrpleted. 

If my child needs services such as occupational 
therapy or physical therapy, th« school is 
required to provide these services* 



18. An attorney or other advocate may participate 
with school personnel in preparing my child's 
individual educational program (IEP). 

19. Special Education Services for my child will be 
provided at no cost to me only if my child lives 
at home. 

20. The school district may share without my 
permission, the results of my child's evaluation 
with other public agencies that offer services 
related to my child's disability. 



1 
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21. The special education program and related services 
must be provided within one month after placement 

22. Lf my child receives special services as part of 
regular class placement, the district will not 
receive additional state funds for the services 
provided. 

23« The procedures and materials for the assessment 
of my child must riot be racially, culturally, or 
sexually biased. 

2k+ If my child is placed in a regular classroom 
a resource specialist shall be assigned to my 
child for a majority of the schoolday. 

25« My child's individualized educational program 
must be reviewed at least once a year. 

26. If my child is placed in a regular classroom 
for a majority of the school day, it is the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher to 
coordinate all special services provided my 
child. 

27. The evaluation of my child must be done by 
school district employees. 

28. If a school district cannot provide the school 
program my child needs v the school district will 
pay for private school placement. 

29. Once a hearing is held on any complaints I may 
have, I may not appeal further. 

30. The school district is required to place my child 
in a class where there are children with similar 
disabilities. 

My child's program placement must be re-evaluated 
every year. 

32» If appropriate, special educational services may 
include room and ' oarri and transportation services 
If specified in my child 1 s individualized 
educational program (lEP). 

33* The schools nay withhold certain results from my 
child's evaluation if the information is highly 
technical. 
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TRUE FALSE DON'T 

KNOW 



34* An individualized educational program must be 

developed within 35 days after I give my consent 
for the assessment. 

35- Ify child may attend the meeting designed to 

develop the individualized educational program 
for him or her. 

}6. My child's educational program must provide a 
diagnostic label indicating the type of 
disability my child has. 

57- If a district refuses to change part of my 
child's school record which I believe to be 
inaccurate, I have the right to a hearing. 

}8. I must give my written consent before my child 
may be evaluated for special services. 

\9* I must be informed of the evaluation procedures 
to be used and the tests to be used in evaluating 
my child. 



&• Any individual, public agency, or organization 
may file a written complaint with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction or the 
superintendent of a local public education agency 
alleging a matter which, if true, would 
constitute a violation by that public education 
agency of federal or state law or regulation 
governing special education and related services. 



PM/cd 
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C. Awareness Presentations 
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^duie_i_-_Awareness_Presentation3i_ 
tev£i_ii__Pre -Schooij._Kir.de r gar ten___i_s t _Gr ade 
Time: 30 minutes 
Ob j ec t i ve s : 

• The participants will learn about the severely disabled 
students who attend their school. 

• The participants will be able to identify several ways 
in which developmental ly disabled people are the same 
as and different from themselves. 

Ma t e r i a 1 s : 

• two combs 

• two toothbrushes 

• two spoons 

Personnel: One discussion leader (may be special education 
staff, parent volunteer, regular education staff, 
resource person, or older student). 



Ac t i v i t i e s 



I .!2!lodu_ce__ou_se___ State the goals cf the presenta- 
tion s;mply and briefly, and stop from time to time to 
check that the children understand you. For example, 
We re going to talk about some new kids in your 
school. They are disabled. Can you say disabled-? 
That means that some of them can't see, or talk, or 
walk the same way you do. What does disabled mean'?" 
( students an swe r ) 



Q^ic!iil_ascertain_jj JJ ^enjj_ _j_3npjiejiens i on of the con- 
cept-same" and__dj_f_e_ent__ If t h eTr~"u n d e F77a n dTn"£ 
is shaky, teach the concepts as follows. 

a. Teach same. Display two matching objects. Tell 
the children that "we say these are the same." 
Display two other matching objects. Ask if they 
are the same. Eiicit group oral response. Con- 
tinue until responses are correct. 

b. Teach different. Display two mismatched objects. 
Tell the children that "we say these are differ- 
ent." Display two other mismatched objects. Ask 
if they're different. Elicit group oral responses 
and continue until responses are correct. 
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Present pairs of objects at random, some matched, 
some mismatched. Ask "what are these, same or dif- 
ferent" and elicit group oral responses until 
f i rm. 



different, 

a. Show a picture of a child with physical disabili- 
ties. Say, "this girl is different from some of 
us. She uses a walker to get around. She is 
disabled. What are some other ways she's dif- 
ferent?" (e.g., hair color, wears protective hel- 
met ) . 



b. Say, "but this girl is the same as we are in lots 
of way s . She likes to pi ay, she has friends..." 
Elicit other ways students with disabilities are 
the same as nondisabled students (e.g., have par- 
ents, learn in school, get mad sometimes). 

* • k£§.ve _llrpe for questions and d LlfL4JLLL2Jl _%k°iL? the se- 

ULlil flLL^L^^Jj^^JJL^iQ^lL^^c hiJ.d_r enjj s~hoo 1 . 

Ask if they've met any of the severely disabled stu- 
dents in the playground or in the hall. 

Follow-up suggestions: 

1. Schedule a disabled visitor from the community. 

2. Leave pictures of people with disabilities with the 
classroom teacher so that the children can view and 
discuss them again the next day. 

3. Make an "experience chart". Children can dictate 
questions and statements about "people who are 
different". 



Draw same and different pictures (this is difficult 
for kindergarten). Each child folds a large sheet of 
paper in half, draws someone 'the same as you" on one 
half, and " someone different from you " on the other 
half. Staff moves around the room as children draw, 
eliciting children's explanations of the drawing, and 
writing these verbatim en the drawings. 
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Moduie_I 



kevel_2:__oider_Studen^ 
Time: k5 minutes 



Ob j ec t i ves 



Ma t e r i a 1 s 
Per sonne 1 : 



The participants will know that there are disabled st„ 
dents who attend their school. disabled stu- 

The participants will use appropriate vocabulary to 
describe developmental disabilities. y to 

^nta'^'di^hV/ 111 identif y ways in which develop- 
mentally disabled persons are like and unlike them- 



° r K t p ;' ,m! J^id or Paige (Encyclopedia Britannica) 
or K£52 q L" Walking, (March of Dimes) or David (Film 
Maker's Library) (see Chapter 8) ~ ~ " 

Blackboard or overhead projector 



Ac t i v i t i e s : * 



1. Introduce self. Introduce peer tutors or special 
friends if present. Write the objectives of the ore 
sentation on board. Exolain thJt *L1 1 °* P re_ 



sentation on board. Explain that the severely dil 
abled students attend classes taught by " 
cation teachers, but that they will be * i 7 1 he unch - 
room, halls, yard, etc., with everybody else 

^fi^^M 3 ^—-'^^-^--^^ escribe disabilities 
aa9L^isa^ied_ E ersons_on^he_bo£7d7 iSBiLilies 

3 " etc') in L^t r °t P h riat V WOrdS (f ° Ur e y es ' retard, 
S'L 1 J A V St ' askin 6 st ^ents to sup- 

tlLl T } heV Can *' su gg est some). Eliciting 

these terms f lrS t clears the air and provides I 
good opening for later dialogue. Elicit terms 

as Se "flt°so" S o Cri « e ! e f S "Vf" disabilities" c 
np faso ° r met / 1 ^uth». Make the point that 

S? n :<£ sort" Perf6Ct " WC aU have ^'abilities 



* Based or an activity described in Nietupski, et al 1980 
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b * »^It 'hTv aPPr °, P , riate u WOrdS ^ askin § students, 
What do you call somebody who can't hear?" Be- 

di^bintfj,* 1 ? 8 ! p P:°P riate terms for various 

if *hi «W ♦ C,g " dCaf ' mentai ] y retarded), see 
if the students are aware of the distinction be- 
tween disability (the limitation imposed by a 
physical or mental impairment) and handicap (the 

ihTnt i° n A im P° sed b y society's reaction to dis- 
ability) One of the slogans of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Citizens is "Your attitude is 
my biggest handicap". 

Get ready__to_show_t he_ film. Since we have yet to find 
J,! h ° r . *' K » UI * abIe fiIm baling with severely or multi- 
E|X-_djsabj^d people, we first use Tn"e~o7 thT"Th7ei 

te wi 1S t te . C L t0 K St . art di5CUSsion ™ disabilities. La! 
IV' 7\ u ab ° Ut multi Ple impairments. We attempt 
e m r a J * e ^ e ° f the audience members to the age o 
D al f CharaCt K er in the film. David is most ap- 

propriate for high school/middle s7h"o"o"l audiences- 
Sf~T 15 a PP r °P ria te for upper elementary and midd e 
school.' ^_on__WaJ_kj_n^ and Paige for elementary 

a. Introduce film. Ask students to look for ways in 

Trie™ , thC Star ° f the film is like ^d unlike 
tnemse 1 ves . 

1) Harold is blind; he attends a regular middle 
school in San Francisco. He is shown in 
school and in the community. 

2) Paj.ge has Down's syndrome. She attends a reg- 
ular elementary school. Her story is told by 
Paige's nondisabled sister. 

3) Marty Mimmack (Kee E _on_ WaJ kj ngj was born with 
a physical disability -- he doesn't hav* arms. 
Me attends a regular school, and is showr an 
swering questions from an elementary scho- 
ol ass . 

*) Davj_d is a young adult with Down's syndrome. 
«e is an extremely capable individual and i s 
an outstanding model showing what a mental* 
retarded person c^rj do. J 

b. After viewing the film, discuss it. 

1) How is the central character different from 
many of us? (e.g., special aids used, speech 
(Paige), ways of getting around). 
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2 ) How is the central character like us? (e.g., 
likes to have fun, has same needs for survi- 
val, has family and friends, is learning simi- 
lar th ings) . 

3 ) Cou Id you be friends with (would you ha rig out 
with) Haro 1 d , Pa i ge , Dav i d , or Mar t y ? Do you 
know anyone with a disability? 

* • Al 1 ow t_i_me f J?J__9.y.§.II ionj_jand_ d i scus si on _ about the 

g.l^llg.s_oj severely handic app ed studenjj i_n the stu- 

dg,[lt_ll_own school * 

Follow-up suggestions: 

1. Add appropriate disability words to students 1 vocabu- 
lary/spelling lists. 

2. Place a question box in the room, and ask all students 
to write (or dictate) at least one question. Answers 
can be given at the next presentation. These ques- 
tions can provide excellent feedback to discussion 
leaders. They also allow students to express them- 
selves open 1 y . 

3. Schedule a disabled guest speaker from the comnun i t y . 

<f. Begin a journal, writing booklet, or collection of 
dr aw ings related to disabilities. 



1^ i 
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^duie^^ - Leainjn^ Sjajj _on_s_ Jj__2__aiid__3_^ Yj^s j_on L _CorTmun icat i on 

§Qd_Lqcqmo;t j_qn 

Leve 1 : Su|^s _ second_^r_aj^e_^h ^ 
Locomo t i on 

This module is a disability simulation -- it shows parti- 
cipants how disabled people can compensate for their physical 
limitations through the use of alternate sensory modalities, 
prosthetic devices, and corrmun i ca t i on systems. Participants 
also engage in values clarification through r o 1 e -p 1 ay i ng . 

At the beginning of the period, participants are divided 
into groups . Each group rotates through the 1 earn i ng statics. 
After all stations have been completed by each group, the par- 
ticipants join together in a surrmary discussion. 

Time: b5 minutes for the whole module; seven to 10 minutes for 
each s ec t i on . 

Personnel: one adult an^'^r two peer tutors per station. 
Vision S t a t i on 

• Participants will identify objects by using senses 
other than v i s i on . 

• Participants will brainstorm ways of assisting blind 
st uden t s . 

Ma t e r i a 1 s : 

• b 1 i nd f o 1 ds 

• pencil and paper for each participant 



items to stimulate the other four senses. Examples 
are : sme_M - lemon rind, rubber eraser, pickle, choco- 
late bar; taste - raisin, nut, s..iall pieces of candy, 
smal 1 pieces of orange or lemon peel ; touch - sma 1 1 
calculator, tape measure, seashell; hearing - bell, 
zipper, mu s i c box . 



Ac t i v i t i e s 



1. Name_ Jj^„fj_ve__ s e n se s . Ask v/hat disability a person 
has who has limited vision. Tell students that some 
of the students in the severely disabled class are 
blind. Ask if participants would like to experience 
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being bJind. Teil th 

blindfolded for lu 6m that this will i„ u , 

the shoulder to iH ry ° ne has had a tuTn t.J they ' re 
aer to identify the object P Someon e on 

2 - ^^^^-^Iticioants. 

3 * I^^2ne_item_f rom each 
i^UHSx__a__b_e iTToT he : 

sHent unTTT^ou Jet th ? ° Ung e7 ~~t"udTrfrrf i"~ L -^ 
item. Th^n k et them know that i! L u remain 

fctl verba,,/" t.k. turn',"" 4e e ; t e f,.*," , .K*" , «" 

e an four sense 

c,pan,s <° ::..*«*:j. y ,h ;ij[''i»; 1 ; p * £ #«<- 

5 - eiscuss_« he wa „ s , bn „ ,n ,h,s ac,i *i«y. 

Pan.3 b"° n^"",' • she UlNl'l? ''A?* 7 

room more .,cce.slb?r. i™^ the bu "ding and cfasl" 

Corrmunication Station 



Objectives 



Participants will be ahi 

°f several verbal D a e . ab,e to name and e i V p * 

«- by ,»„ v. b .pi.r nd nonverba ' ~fca v : I0 a „ n : y xa Te p i e 

participants will be am 

ternative comrnun i ca t i on . t0 conT ™r>icate by u<; i no , 

o uica, and sign 
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Ma t e r i a 1 s : 



• a ccrrmun i cat i en board 

• a picture conrmun i ca t i , 1 booklet 

• three large pictures: a food item, a baby, and a tele- 
vis i on set . 

Act i v i t i es : 

1 • ^l}<i._^]}o^jL 0 __^_co]jmunjcaJ^ " Elicit e x amp 1 e s from 

participants: speech, hearing, writing, facial ex- 
pressions, pictures (i.e., international road signs), 
gestures, signals (i.e., football referee). 

2 • ££hi_J^i > J^_do_jj:_y^^^ te ?" 

Elicit examples from participants. The special 
friend/peer tutor can give specific examples from this 
school (e.g., facial expression, vocalization, commu- 
nication board, picture booklets, sign language). 

3 - Ident^x_J>J^JJJJ^J_J^Llh_9_y.L_woxd^_. Ask for volunteer 
who will describe something they see without talking. 
Show one picture to one participant without letting 
others in the group see the picture. Have him or her 
act out what he or she sees. (This activity is simi- 
lar to the game, charades.) Present all three pic- 
tures to three volunteers in order of increasing dif- 
ficulty (i.e., candy, baby, t.v.). When the pictures 
have been identified, point out that the task would 
have been easier if the students had some knowledge of 
a shared corrmun i cat i on system. 

*• yse_the_conrpunjcaJ_i on_ ^aj^jmj^J^Uet^ Explain how 
a communication board works. Demonstrate a brief mes- 
sage -- e.g., I want a drink. Allow participants to 
use the board and booklet to communicate messages to 
each other. 

5 • l£g.ch_Jj_ye sgec i_f_i c signs used by sever e_lx_djsab j_e d 

ilud. e n t s __i_ n t hjj_scho o±. Teach them imitatively ("do 
what I do"), the expressively ("sign hi"), then recep- 
tively ("what does this sign mean?"). We choose signs 
that are likely to be used in play- ground, hallway, 
or cafeteria interactions, such as h_[, b^e, eat, play, 
and drin k. 

Locomotion Station 

Ob j ec t i ves : 

• Participants will be able to state several wheelchair 
safety rules. 
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• Participants will be able to identify several comr 
cation courtesies. 

• Participants will be able to name several problems 
countered by wheelchair and walker users. 

Ma t e r i a I s : 



• At least two wheelchairs — one athletic mode;, one 
s t anda r d 

• walker, s! ^-walker, or whatever locomotion devices 
are used in your school 

• three traffic cones to set up an obstacle course. 
Ac t i v i t i es : 



1 . ^eej_chaJ_£_saXe^_demon£ 

a. Always make sure that the brakes are on when get- 
ting in or out of the chair. 

b. Always put the brakes on when the wheelchair is 
"parked" . 

c. Release both brakes before trying to move the 
cha i r . 



d. Hands should be placed on the steel rims of the 
wheels rather than on the tires. 

e. Demonstrate how to move the wheels for turning 
right, left, and making 1S0° turns. 

cou^se^_us]_n^wheeJ_cha^ . An alternative 

to setting up an obstacle course is to use naturally- 
occurring school obstacles. Students can be directed 
to cross the room, get a book from the bookcase, go in 
and out of the classroom doorways , go to the water 
fountain. 



While some students are using the equipment, dis- 
cuss with others the problems of access in their 
school. For example, can a person using a wheel- 
chair reach water fountains, cafeteria counters, 
etc.? How accessible is the yard, the auditorium, 
the office? How could d i f f i cu 1 t - t o- r each areas be 
made acces s i b 1 e? 
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3 • 52le-Ei§v_conrmun|cation_cour . 

a. Two students talk about a person in a wheelchair. 
How does !t feel to be treated as though you 
weren't present? 5 } 

b. One student pushes another without talking. How 

i:r P iisitt\ to be treated as if you — «p««» 

c Push a student in a wheelchair and "park" the 

??omVth that 'u 6 Student is facin § a w al I or away 
from others. How does spatial arrangement affect 
corrmun 1 cat 1 on? anc^i 

*• |W5SaLl" Jh_e__a_b_o_v_e__activ|ties with courtesy sueges- 

and not about severely disaTTed students; always tafS 
±o a severely disabled person you're assisting. A k 
him or her ,f he or she wants help. If hej g can ' t 
communicate, ask a teacher or use common c*u?tes r -I 
Jet them see who you are. Tell them what's going on 

cha n ?rs° U a t I < ike t0 Walk 8 and g pusn 

chairs at a normal wa 1 k , ng pace; P ark wheelchairs so 
that people in chairs are f ac i ng ' o t he r s . Put yourself 

treatedV" P trMt them as y° u ' d 1 1 k * to be 

General Group Discussion (to be conducted after all particioant, 
have gone through the three learning stations) Participants 

How did ycu feel as you went througn the stations? 
Were any activities particularly difficult? Why? 

What did you learn from these activities? How are 
people ? with disabilities the same as nondi^bfed 

3. Will ycu act differently toward the next disabled per- 
son you meet? If so, what will you do differently? 

». How did these activities affect the way you feel about 
the severely disabled students in your school? 

5. Leave time for questions about the severely disabled 
students' particular needs. 

Follow-up suggestions: 

'* Proiir! e V? "S UlQ " Y °< U Still? " form from ^e KIDS 
LL2±l£l' (See Chapter 5, Module 6) 
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Perfoin; _n accessibility survey. Use the "Could Trac;. 
Get Around Your School" form from L1NC Services. Stu- 
dents work in pairs to check out school building and/ 
or c orrrnu n i t y sites. 

Continue to add to the journal or the booklet on dis- 
ability awareness. Students can write or draw their 
reactions to the learning stations. For example, 
choose one station, describe your feelings as you went 
through the activities, tell how you are like and 
unlike a person with that disabilty, list things to 
remember when interacting with a disabled person. 
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M°duJ_e 3 - Learning Stations and__5 Ment J* e tja n^at_ [on __ a n d 

disability Aids as Tools 

Level: Suits second grade through adult with minor modifica- 
tions in language and pacing. 

This module is a disability simulation - it shows partici- 
par.ts how disabled people can compensate for their physical lim- 
itations through the use of alternate sensory modalities, pros- 
thetic devices and corrmun i cat i on systems. Participants also en- 
gage in values clarification through r o i e -p 1 ay i ng . 

(At the beginning of the period, participants are divided 
into groups. Each group rotates through the learning stations. 
After all stations have been completed by each group, the parti- 
cipants join together in a summary discussion.) 

Time: 45 minutes for the whole module; 10 to 15 minutes for 
each s t at i on . 

Personnel: one adult and/or two peer tutors per station. 
Mental Retardation Station 
Ob j ec t i ves : 

• Participants will be able to state how they feel after 
experiencing the results of failing to meet our cul- 
tural norms for " smar t ne s s 11 and speed . 

• Participants will be able to state several ways in 
which cues/task analysis help us learn. 

Ac t i v i t i es : 

1 . Intelligence Test 

Mat e rials: 

9 15 sma 11 objects (we use plastic an ima Is, dollhouse 
furniture, etc.) 

• paper and pencil for all participants 

• paper to cover the small objects. 

a. Pass out paper and pencil. Tell people that you 
are going to test them to see how smar t they are. 
Tell them you want them to write down all the ob- 
jects you show them. 

Test 1 - Put objects in a pile. Give them at 
least 15 objects. Give people five seconds to 
look at objects. Cover the objects. Tell 
them to write down all the items they saw. 
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Iesi_J_ - Take away five objects. Make sure 
they are no: ! n a pil~. Only give them five 
seconds to look at the objects. Cover 



the 



objecis. Tell them tc wr ; te down what they 



s aw 



Je. s .t_3 - Show people seven objects. Give them 
iO seconds to see the objects. Tell them to 
write down what they saw. 

b. Ask, "He/ did you fael when I g^ve test 1° What 
about test 2? How did I make the te t easier? 
Was it a fai. test?" Ask questions 2, 3, 5- 6, 7 
of the puzzle activity, (see t h<- following r _ges) 

Q^e s /TaskAra 1 y s i s 

rials: 

• one plain puzzle for each person 

• a puzzle with a picture on it for each person 

• a pattern of a puzzle. 

a. Give each participant a plain puzzle. Tell them 
that this is a test to assess how smart they are. 
Tell them they have two minutes in which to do the 
activity. While they're doing the puzzle, tell 
them how slow they are or sav things like "Aren't 
you finished? What's the matter with you, you're 
certainly not as bright as the other group", etc. 

b. When the time is up, give them the puzzle with the 
cut-up picture on it. Continue to give them a 
hard time about being slow. Give them two min-ites 
to work on the puzzle. If they still can't com- 
plete the pi :zle, show them the uncut pattern of 
the pu zz 1 e . 

• Ask, 1) "How did you feel while I was calling you 
names? 2) How would you feel if you had this kind 
of pressure on you all the time? 3) How might you 
act or feel? *) How did I make the activity easi- 
er? 5) Do you see any relationship between this 
activity and how people who are mentally retarded 
may feel or act? 6) What can you do to help 
people who are mentally retarded learn activities 
or tasks? 7) Can mentally retarded people learn? 
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Disability Aids as Tools Station* 



Ob j ec t i ve s : 



• Participants will be able to name some tools that we 
all use. Prosthetic aids are just another sort of 
t oo 1 . 

• Participants will experience physical disabilities and 
will use disability aids employed by disabled persons. 



Materials: canned peaches or other food to sample 



spoon aids and spoons 
standard plates or bowl 
bowl with shaped side 
mask i ng tape 
scoop plate 
cutaway cup 
r egu 1 ar cup 
non s 1 i p mat 



hammer 

un i ve r sa 1 cu f f 

bottle opener 

ties to bandage arms 
for range 1 imi t at i on 

ruler 

basket or bag ! ar ge 
enough .to hold/conceal 
all of the above tools 



Ac t i v i t i e s 



1 • Introduce yourself. 
Produce, in succession 
er. Say, "what does 
one. Say, "what do 
(They 1 re all too Is 



Rummage dramatically in bag. 
> a hammer, ruler, bottle open- 
this do?" as you produce each 
these things have in conrnon?" 
they help us work more easily 



re goi ng to look at too 1 s 



and efficiently.) Say, "we 
some disabled persons use.' 1 

AsJ<_i2I_a_ vo_l un t e e r . Tape the volunteer's fingers to- 
gether. Explain that many severely di sab led persons 
have muscular problems that restrict their use of 
their limbs. Other participants watch while the 
unteer tries to eat from a regular dish, using 
adapted spoon. Show how a nonslip mat can help. 



vo 1 - 
an un - 



Eioduce !^oon_ aj_cTs^ ^^J}JjfSJJ^L^£!ill^^id_3 s_hap_ed 

bowl. Allow the volunteer to try using these "tools". 
Explain that the spoon aid is used to hold the spoon 
level tc avoid spilling. Point out that everyone 
likes to be independent. Demons t rate the use of a 
universal cuff as an aid to holding the spoon 



* Suggested by an activity in Voeltz, S^eciaj^Fr i end s Trainer's 
Manua 1 (see References) 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLE TASK 




Puzzle With Picture Cue 




*• ^sk_ for _ano the r volunteer . Have her try to drink from 
an ordinary cupfglass with her head bent forward as a 
person does who has difficulties with head control. 
Produce a cutout cup. Let the volunteer try this. 

5. Discussion: How did the volunteers feel with others 
watching them? How can tasks be changed so that peo- 
ple with disabilities can be independent? What other 
special "tools" have you seen used by disabled people? 

General Group Discussion (to be conducted after everyone goes 
through both learning stations) 

1. How did you feel as you went through the stations? 
Were any activities particularly difficult? Why? 

2. What did you learn from these activities? How ar» 
people with disabilities the same as non-disabled 
people? 

3. Will you act differently towards the next disabled 
person you meet? If so, what will you do differently? 

4. How did these activities affect the way you feel about 
the severely disabled students in your school? 

5. Leave time for questions about the severely disabled 
students' particular needs. 

Follow-up Suggestions 

1. Schedule a disabled guest speaker from the community. 

2. View films from the Pe o £ j_e _You^ d_ Lj k e to Know series 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 



Add to a journal or booklet on Disability Awireness. 
Students may write or draw their reactions to one of 
the stations: describe their feelings, tell how they 
are like or unlike a person with that disability, list 
things to remember when interacting with a disabled 
pe r son . 

Imagine you are teaching visitors from another culture 
to use our American money. What cue/clues could you 
give them to help them use our system? Write a task 
analysis to help them. In other words, list the cues 
you would use to discriminate coins and bills. 

Ask students to i nven t /de ve 1 op a disability aid. Have 
students present their products to the class. 
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iacqrgo^a ted_J_iito_a_sqcial_stud 

k*ve_[i 5 t_h _g r ade _on 

Time : 4 5 minutes 
Ob j ec t i ve s : 

• Participants will be able to discuss the past and pre- 
sent rights of disabled people as guaranteed by PL 94- 
142 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 

• Par t i c i pant s will be able to de f i ne the mean i ng of 
equal and discriminatory education. 

• Participants will be able to discriminate between nor- 
ma 1 i z ed and nonnorma 1 i zed t r ea tmen t . 

Ma t e r i a 1 s : 

• Ove rhead projector 

• Transparency of cartoon showing the steps up to a 
bu i Id i ng . ( see p. 1 4G ) 

Transparency: Could Tracy Get Around Your School? (see 

• Transparency: David (see p. 146) 

• Transparency listing the six principles of PL 94-1^2. 

1. Zero reject u . Least Restrictive 

2. Nondiscriminatory Envi ronmer.t 

assessment 6. Due Process 

3. Individual Education 6. Parent Participation 

Plans 

Personnel: one discussion leader 
Ac t i v i t i e s : 

(Note: Module 4 deals with a complex issue. We offer 
more activities here than can be completed in a 45 minute 
per iod . Choo se those activities that will best suit your 
aud i ence . ) 

1 • Di_i£!iilioHI ?lJ2J^cj_jhe_^ajilpj^ 

access. State, 11 i n the past, disabled people had dif- 
ferent civil rights than nondisabled peop le . For ex - 
ample, if there were architectural barriers in the 
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neighborhood pub lie school, or at their job site, that 
was just 'too bad' for the disabled person. 11 Ask par- 
ticipants to give examples of other barriers they or 
their families may have experienced (e.g., attitudi- 
nal, linguistic, physical). 

Qii£usi±on^__PujLljl^ 
li°[!_22!L_I£&uIaiions^ 

iH_J_?Z-L: Both laws make it ill ega 1 to d i scr imi nate 
aga i ns t peop le on the basis of disability. Project 
"Tracy 11 transparency. These laws are modeled on civil 
rights legislation originally written to protect the 
rights of racial minorities- They guarantee an equal, 
free, and appropriate education for all disabled chil- 
dren. It is because of these laws that the class of 
children with severe disabilities are attending public 
schoo 1 s . Doe s you r school have architectural barriers 
that discriminate against people like Tracy? 

Qluiks and Whees. Imagine that you live in another 

country. There are two kinds of people in this coun- 
try - the glurks and the whees. The glurks walk on 
two feet, use speech to corrmun i cate ; the whees ride in 
golfcarts and use sign language. Imagine that you are 
(insert name of school admin- 
istrator; and you have to decide which stu^nts will 
come to your school. Tell whether the following 
s t aterr-n t s are fair or unfair ways of dec i d i ng : 

a. Most of the people in this neighborhood are whees. 
If a student is too glurky, he shou Id not go to 
our neighborhood schoo I. 

b. The teachers and I speak the whee language. Our 
school admission, tests are given in whee. If a 
student doesn't speak whee, she shouldn't go to 
our schoo 1 . 

c. Our school teaches the things whees need to know 
in order to be successful in later life. We teach 
the saw 1 way to everybody. If the glurks don't 
like it, too bad . 

d. We hav* two kinds of schools -- schools for whees 
and schools for glurks. If you're a whee, you go 
to a whee school. If you're a giurk, you go to a 

% i ur k schoo 1 „ 

e Once we've decided whether you're a whee or a 
glurk, you keep that label forever. 
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f. *e are experts at our school. We know what's best 
for whees and glurks. If you or your parents 
don t agree with what we decide is best for you, 
too bad. J 9 

Would you Mice to live in that country? Why or why 
not? Display the list of six principles of PL 9if-H2. 
txplain the six principles as they relate to the pre- 
vious dec 1 s 1 on . K 

^TT^rVrr-^ H^V 6 ' " sometim «, people who mean 
veil treat disabled people as though they weren't 
people. They stereotype them. They react to the dis- 

n.on; ty / a /< her t! ? an t0 the person and treat disabled 
? ; d t lf „ fe n ren V y fr0m others ' This is not normal 
hnnwf t I Dls P la y/ r ansparency of page 1 3 TfDign i ty 
booklet, (see p. 147) Cover the lower parag raph . Have 
students read the upper paragraph. Ask, "did the doc- 
tor treat Bill normally? Why or why not?" After stu- 
dents give their reactions, uncover the lower para- 
graph. Let t hern read it. Ask, "how could Dr. Goodman 
have normalized his speech ? Do we treat students 
with severe disabilities 'normally' in this school? 
Why or why not?" If there's time, US e the same format 
to view additional transparencies from Regional Re- 
habilitation Research Institute booklets (e.g., p. 14 
in Dignity, on equal access to education) which are 
?nc!-? ♦ t^^^ Re § i3nal Rehabilitation Research 
ton DC 2 0052 Washin & ton University, Washing- 



View a film on normalization. See David (a teenager 
with a developmental disability narriTH'and acts) or 
£_ 9ay__in jthe_ Ljie_oJ^onnje_CLonjoJ^ ( a woman who was 
born without arms is followed through a day in her 

1 1 I C / » 



Using the example on the next page - Could Tracy get 
around your School? - participants work in pairs to 
assess the scicol's or community's accessibility. 

Read and review a story for its "nonno rma 1 i zed " ele- 
ments (e.g., the disabled character always being sick- 
W ,f aker ' Y°unger). Use "Stamp Out Handicapism in 
Books as a guide (see attached example). Use the 
examples on the following pages to stimulate discus- 
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Could Tracy Get Around Your School? 




From The invisible battle; Attitudes toward 
disability . Regional Rehabilitation Research 
Institute, Washington, DC, 



11 



David has been an occasional patron of The 
Coconut, a bar and discotheque, where he goes to 
socialize and meet potent!-;.! dates. David, who uses a 
wheelchair, asks The Coconut's owner to build a ramp 
so that he can get in and out unassisted. The owner 
refuses, telling David that he should come to the bar 
with a friend or, if that's impossible, that any of The 
Coconut's management staff would be willinq to helD 
David inside. 




Many of you may feel that The Coconut's owner is 
being very -easonable in his attitude toward David's 
patronage And that his offer of help is & generous one. 
The owner's logic is that the management staff is 
already paid to accommodate the customers, and the 
cost of a ramp is probably prohibitive. But what does 
the prospect of being accompanied and carried in and 
out do for David's independence and the image of him 
that is presented to the other customers? Being 
constantly aided depicts David as being helpless and 
sets him apart from the other customers, immediately 
upon his entrance to the bar. David has finally worked 
through his own fear of appearing alone in public, only 
to find that wherever he goes he must submit to being 
treated differently-his disability being the first thing 
people notice. In fact, the cost of a ramp is usually quite 
low or the use of another accessible entrance is usually 
not prohibitive. The costs involved are small in 
comparison to David's loss of self-esteem and in terms 
of the extra business generated by The Coconut's 
accessibility. A facility which is accessible to disabled 
persons is more usable by a// persons. 
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From Dignity . Regional Rehabilitation Research 
Institute, Washington, DC. 



13 




Mr. Bill Todd is a twenty-eight year old person with 
Down's Syndrome. He is not feeling well and decides to 
call his doctor. Dr. Goodman says, "Billy, come Into my 
office. Be a good boy and we will see what's the matter 
with you." 



Mr. Todd is hurt and angry. He does not like being 
called Billy or being considered a "good boy." He 
thinks of himself as a man. He works, lives In an 
apartment, and has a girl friend. He doesn't enjoy being 
treated or talked to like a child. He wishes Dr. Goodman 
would treat him just like any other patient. Mr. Todd 
can't understand why he is called "Billy," while every 
other man is called "Mr." in the doctor's office. 
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^^liie_5i__Gr owing JJ & _With_A_Disabiiitx 
keve!j_ u22e L _eiementarY_schoq!_and_up_ 

Time: ^5 mi nutes 

Ob j ec t i ve s : 

* *IIi i r i S' nt i, x UI bC ablC t0 restate several points 
that a disabled guest speaker has made. 

• Participants will be able to name several new ideas 
about what life is like when a person has a disability! 

Ma t e r i a 1 s : 



Personnel 



"Cou Id You Still" - handout 

one discussion facilitator, one disabled guest 
speaker 5 utJ <• 

Preparat i on : * 

Before the session, meet with and provide an orientation 
for the guest speaker(s). Jointly develop the ses on 

. 5 g u 6StS S ° that the P er sonal sharing is comfort- 
aole and the particular talents or interests of each guest 
are incorporated into the session. As part of the orien- 
tation, encourage the guest speakers to think about *he 
following topics that can be included in their presenta- 
tion: ' pi «-acn ia 

what special interest they have 

2. what kind of work they do 

3. something positive about their disability 

how tneir disabilities have affected their lives 

5. mobility techniques they use - including a de- 
scription of the equipment that's necessary 
Iwheelchai rs, walkers, braces, etc.) 

6. adaptive equipment they use (adaptive eating 
equipment, mouthstick, etc.) 

/. what <vas it like groving up? 



Ac t i v i t i e s 



I^Lod^e^iouj.^ues!. Ask him or her to speak to the 
class for about 10 minutes, covering the points dis- 
cussed in the orientation session. After the guest has 
spoken, allow the participants to esk questions. 



>LIl?nJn?£™— ISiSSi-i&BHaL Berkeley, CA. The Center for 
independent Living. 

16* 
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ojjJ__:Lhe_^CouJd_J/^ Have each 

student complete one copy. After all have finished 
ask the guest speaker to help you discuss the stu- 
dents' reactions to the exercise. Ask individual 
students to give examples of things ^.hey think they 
couldn't do, and ask them to explain why. Were there 
any surprises in filling out the form? 
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, i i i i i « i i i i i | piay oa 1 1. 

rrrrrrrrrrrrlkjss a friead 

!'T~1 r T~T7~7" 7~7~7~7~ "I" 7 eat ice cream 

vrrrwrrvrvr-iiy a kite 

J~T~t~T~T~T~T~T" T~7~T~T~" s fi-.g a song 
; ii i i 3 t i i « i i love. a pet 
, i i i i s i i i i i i w a t c n i Y 
rt"t"t"t"f "T"I"T"T"T" T "* go on a picric 

T _4--4---i--i--+--i--i--i-- + -i---r-- . 

i j i i i i i i i i i i udnuu 

t — * "i * 1 1 I -- 1 1 t~t — 1 i y ^ vnur fa .ii' 
, i ii ii iii i i i i jl «j v «.» your 4a>.ii± 
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i i i i i 1 1 i "ii ' •swim 

T -i--t--t--t--t--1--t-1--1--T-T--[ 

i i i ii i 1 i i i ' ' 'get married 
1 — i — i — -i — i — i — i — t — 1 — 1 1 1 i 

i * i i ' i i i i i ' ' "go to a movie 

i — i — H-t--t--t--t--t--t--r-r-r-i ^ 

i i i i i i i i i i i ' "be a parent 

i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — j — r - r - r - j 

i i.. i i i. i i i i i i i "play ah instrume 
i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i i i i 

i i i i i i i i i i i i i dress yourself* 

i — i — i — i — i--i — i — i — r - i - r " r ~ \ 

i i i i i i i i i i i ' 'live alone 

i — i--i — hr-i--i — i — r - i — r - r ~ i 

i i i i i i i i i i i i go to a party 
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j_e_6_-_Labe|s_and_.Mv t h_s 

t£vej.j. UEEe e J_emen t_a r_ v 

Time: 4 5 mi nut s 
Ob j ec t i ve s 

• Participants will be able to list new and old terms 
used to describe disabilities. 

• Participants wi 1 ' be able to use the appropriate termi- 
nology approved by people with disabilities. 

• Participants will recognize that people with disabili- 
ties are J^e^ls first, and disabled second. 

Personnel: one discussion leader 

Mat e r i a 1 s : 

four 8 x 10" label cards with strings attached 
b 1 ackb oard 
overhead projector 

biography statements (see the last pages of this 
mo d u 1 e ) 

transparency cf page 11, The__In iyjjjJ>_l_e__Ba tt 1 e by Re- 
gional Rehabilitation Research Institute Tsee the Ref- 
erences) 

Ac t i v i t i e s : 

1 • Dil£u i s j_or.j_ "Man y_ja b ej s _h a v e a h istory" 

a. Before :he 19th century, anyone who .'ooked or act- 
ed different was believed xo be possessed by an 
evil spirit; they wer» said to be witches or in- 
sane. 

b. In the 19th century, Europeans interested in the 
biological sciences tried to institute a more spe- 
cialized classification system. An idiot had an 
I.Q. of ?5; an imbecile, an I .Q. of 49; a moron, 
an I.Q. of ^4. Sometimes these classifications 
served racist or political ends; e.g., Mongolism 
vsee S.J. Gould's essay on "Dr. Down's Syndrome" 
i n The Pandrj_s ThumL ) . 

c. Wh-.t other 'abels have you heard used to describe 
people who are "different"? 
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L a b e JH n Ac t \ v j j * State, "the trouble with labels 
is prejudice. The word prejudice comes from pre-judg- 
ment. Labels are surrmary statements. They carry pre- 
judgments about people. " Ask for four volunteers from 
the group. Each is given a b|o&£a£h\£ _sj_a_t_emen t to 
read silently. One at a time, each volunteer stands 
before the group, wearing a label - i.e., deaf, blind, 
physical ly disabled, mental ly retarded . Wh i 1 e the 
volunteer is standing, group members call out/free as- 
sociate the characteristics they associate with that 
labe 1 . Croup members must look at the label -wearer 
while they speak out. The discussion leader should 
record their pre-judgments on the blackboard or over- 
head. After all disabilities have been characterized, 
the volunteers sunrmar ize their individual biographies 
for the group. The discussion leader should ask these 
volunteers to de scribe their feelings during the 1 a- 
beling exercise. State, "those labels reflect the 
fact that doctors and special educators used to spe- 
cialize in treating organic problems in isolation. 
The social and economic consequences of organic prob- 
1 ems we re given little attention." 

iHtnriLLX* State , "now, people with disabilities are 
asking us to change the way we talk about disabili- 
ties. The World Health Organization has decided to 
change its terminology. Instead of focusing on med i - 
cal problems or historical labels, people around the 
world are recognizing that people with disabilities 
are, first of all, £eo£j_e. Therefore, the approved 
t e rmi no 1 ogy i s : 

-Ln?R^il I I , £Ili ~ an Y loss or abnormality of physical 
or psychological structure or function. 

djsab i 1 i t y = restriction or lack of ability to 
function because of impai rmen t . 

hand i cap = restriction or lack of ability to 
function caused by society's response to disabil- 
ity. 

View the "David" transparency on page 11 of The I n- 
vIsible_Ballle_Xiee_^_14 6|. Cover the right hand par- 
agraph, and ask the s tudent s to read the left hand 
paragraph. Ask the students, "What is David's im£aj__r- 
ment?" (We can't tell, but apparently his legs are 
affected.) "What is his disa bi 1 ity?" (His walking is 
restricted he uses a wheelchair.) "Is he hand i 7 

capped?" (Yes -- the atti tude of the bar manager and 
the architectural barriers in the bar handicap him.) 



* From the KIDS Pro j ect Manual 
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1. Read a biography of a well-known person with a dis- 
ability. Tell how he or she is like or unlike pre- 
judgments made about people with his or her disabili- 
ty. 

2. Pretend that President Reagan is deciding whether or 
not to allow children with disabilities to be i nte - 
grated into public schools. Write him a letter tel- 
ling him why students with severe disabilities should 
attend your school. Tell him how it benefits disabled 
and able-bodied students. 

3. Add the new vocabulary words -- impairment, disability 
and handicap to your spelling list. Define each 
and give ex amp 1 es . E.g., 

impa i rment - blurred vision 

disability - i nab i 1 i ty to read sma 11 print 
handicap - denial of a job in spite of qualifica- 
t i ons 

4. View the film Fee Hn£_ F_r ee a _ J^jJJlUL JlJ rjL4<L. How we r e 
the actors in the fiim (people with deve 1 opment a 1 d i s - 
abilities) affected by labeling? 



^i2SIiEllZ_§iii£fI^D.il._ioL-t^be I!ing_Ac;t ivij^ 

Biography of a Visually Disabled Person 

My name is Elise. I can see light and dark, but not much 
else. I go to Elliot High School with a lot of people who don't 
have trouble seeing. My best subjects in school are English and 
Drama. I have two brothers, both younger than I am. I 1 ve never 
seen them, because I was born blind, but I can recognize their 
voices a mile off. I hope to go to Texas at Christmas to visit 
my grandmother. That will be my first time on an airplane. 

biography of a Physically Disabled Person 

My name is Robert. I go to Roosevelt Middle School. I'm 
in a fifth grade class with twenty five other students. I get 
into trouble with my teacher sometimes for messy work an<J for 
talking to my best friend Mark. I was born with Spina Bifida. 
This means that the bones in my spine haven't closed around my 
spinal cord. I use a wheelchair to get around in school and i n 
my neighbor- hood. At home I like to build model airplanes. I 
go to camp in the sunrmer. 



Biography of a Deaf Person 



My name is April. I go to Susan B. Anthony School where I 
have a special resource teacher to help me with some of my 
school work. I wear a hearing aid, but it doesn't help me to 
hear everything. At home, I like to listen to the stereo 
through earphones with the volume turned way up. I use American 
Sign Language with my friends. My mother can't always under- 
stand what I say in Sign Language, and so sometimes it's like my 
friends and I know a secret code. 

Biography of a Mentally Retarded Person 

My name is Chris. I go to Adams Middle School. My hob- 
bies are swimming and running. I have a sister who is in high 
school. Sometimes we go to McDonald's together. My best friend 
is Donna. She sits near me in school. Sometimes we work to- 
gether in the cafeteria helping to make lunch. My favorite 
group is Devo. 

5. Use the scenes in the D±£n_i_t^ booklet from Regional 
Rehabilitation Research Institute . Read each of f he 
five "scenes" to your students and have tn-m 1 k 
about them, as in Activity 4. 
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E. Films and Descriptions 



The following list briefly describes films that can be used 
both for topical presentations t_o parent groups, and for training 
of comnun ity service providers or agencies. The majority of the 
descriptions were prepared by the Area Board V_De yejoemen t a 1 Dis- 
§bJ.-Uliei at Ull Jackson Street, Oakland (~<H 5 -464 -0439)"". Num- 
bers i-il and .3-16 are available free for showing within the 
five-county San Francisco Bay Area (Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, 
San Francisco, San Mateo). Names and addresses of film distribu- 
tors a'e also incl uded . 
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1FFERENT APPROACH 

South Bay Mayor's Committee 



22 minutes 



Um^e hire-the-disabled film that uses comedy to get its message across 
- namely, that disabled people are an untapped resource of capable em- 
ployees. Written and directed by people from the All in the Family 
series, it employs a f i lm-with in-a-f i lm technique parodying various mar- 
keting techniques. While the disabled and a number of celebrities per- 
form all sorts of hijinks around the theme of the inner film, interpreta- 
tion is offered by the young filmmaker, and the horrified committee who 
are seeing it for the first time. 

Suggested audience: Employers, general public, employment counselors, 
service groups. 

Recommended use: International Decade of the Disabled, employment devel- 
opment, service group meetings, in-service training for vocational coun- 
jelors. 



A M- fTER OF EXPECTATIONS 30 minutes 

James Stanfield Film Associates 

This film emphasizes the practical issues involved in rearing the dis- 
abled child within the family and community setting. It emphasizes the 
need for parent, family, and community to work together to maximize the 
child's full potential. Stress is placed on physical, mental, and psy- 
chological stimulation. There are many practical suggestions for utili- 
sing the latest knowledge and techniques in the fields of special educa- 
tion and child development. These are pre:ented in a manner easy to 
understand and remember, even by persons dealing with these concepts for 
the first time. 

Suggested audience: parents, profession, ~, medical society, nursing 
organizations and college students in early childhood education and 
social work. 

Recommended use: workshops, parent organizations, in-service hospital 
orientation and college classroom use. (Sugge:ted as a companion film to 
"What Was I Supposed To Do" and "Early Intervention") 



COMING HOME 27 minutes 

Stanfield House 

Depicts the adjustments and training of a girl in her late teens who 
leaves a state institution to live at a residential "family life" home 
for the retarded. There she shares a "family life" with 11 other retar- 
ded young adults. She also begins a training program where use of com- 
munity work and play resources are emphasized — a program that recog- 
nizes her right to full citizenship and self-actualization. This is a 
film to promote public awareness and support of community-based programs 
for the retarded -- all those interested in the development of "family 
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living" centers for the retarded can use Coming Home as a tool to educate 
} and as a springboard for discussion. 

Suggested audience: parents, professionals, high school & college 
students 

Recommended use: workshops, inservice training, high school and college 
classroom use. 



CdUNT ME IN 20 min utes 
The Stanfield House 

Barry Sullivan narates this low-key picture of successful normalization 
of developmental ly disabled citizens. Neighbors and employers of the 
disabled residents of small-group homes express their positive feelings 
about "mainstreaming" . Good for stimulating discussion on true normali- 
zation. 

Suggested audience: general public, parents, service organizations and 
board and care operators. 

Recommended use: workshops for service organizations, parent organiza- 
tions, general public education. 



DAVID 29 minutes 

Film Makers Library 

An award winning Canadian film about David, a 16-year-old student with 
Down's syndrome. The film traces his parents' initial reaction to having 
a baby with Down's syndrome, their process of acceptance, and their in- 
sistence on providing David with the widest range of experiences, growth, 
and education. David, who has exceptional talents, is featured as the 
lead actor. 

Suggested audiences: students jr. high and above, consumers, service 
groups, service providers, parents, social workers, teachers, P.T.A., in- 
fant development staff, physicians. 

Recommended use: workshops and inservice training on mainstreaming, new 
parents ' orientation. 



PM NOT WHAT YOU SEE 30 minutes 

Film Maker's Libraries 

An interview with Sondra Diamond, who war: oorn with severe cerebral palsy 
and confined to a wheelchair, and who is presently a practicing psycholo- 
gist. Ms. Diamond speaks of her childhood, her parents, and schooling, 
of prejudice both incidental and nearly fatal for her; of her ideas about 
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"normality", "humanness", "beauty", personal morality, despair, sexuali- 
ty, and human values. 

Suggested audience: general public, professionals, consumers, college 
students, teachers, parent groups. 

Recommended use: public education, consumer and parent groups, training 
and workshops for professionals, college classroom education. 



IT'S A NEW DAY g minutes 

South Bay Mayor's Committee 

This is a film celebrating the new attitudes and technologies available 
to disabled people that can increase their integration into the main- 
stream of 1 ife. 

Using an original song performed by singer/composer Danny Deardorff, the 
film highlights disabled people using new devices such as' a vertical-lift 
wheelchair, talking calculator, Opticon-scan and Porta- printer . They are 
seen in diverse and challenging life styles, such as playing tennis and 
raquetball, dirt-biking, and performing such jobs as forest ranger, en- 
gineer, airline reservations agent, school teacher, and psychologist. 

Suggested audience: service groups, employers, employment counselors, 
consumers, community groups, college students, teachers, veterans admin- 
istration, civic leaders, equal access advocates, equal employment advo- 
cates, general pbulic. 

Recommended use: inservice training, sensitivity training, workshops, 
vocational and pre- vocational counseling sessions. 



THE KEY IS UNDERSTANDING 15 minutes 

A training film to assist law enforcement, firemen, ambulance drivers, 
and bus drivers who encounter disabled people exercising their basic 
rights to be treated as productive human beings and as citizens who are 
entitled to full protection, rights, and privileges under the law. It 
shows situations involving people with mental retardation, blindness, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy or other physical handicaps. "The Key is Under- 
standing" provides concrete information about the disabled population but 
also has a broader and deeper message to share. While disabled people 
may be special in a few ways, they are like all people with the same 
needs to be loved, to feel worthwhile, to be treated with dignity and 
equality. This film shows viewers how to accomplish this important task. 
This film focuses on law enforcement but is valuable to other service 
providers as wel 1 . 

Suggested audience: service providers, parents. 

Recomended use: in-service training for fire departments, emergency 
service, police departments, bus drivers, and conmunity workers. 
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NICKY: ONE OF MY BEST FRIENDS 



McGraw-Hill Films 



15 minutes 



"Mainstreaming" is the name of the broad-based atempt to integrate dis- 
abled youngsters into the public educaiton system in "the United States. 
This film presents the case of an eleven-year-old boy with cerebral palsy 
participating in a classroom in Mamaroneck, New York. The film explores 
his relationship with other children and his teachers. NICKY shows the 
pos i 1 1 . ? aspects of "mainstreaming" without ignoring the problems "in- 
volved. 

Suggested audience: children, age 12 and up; parents, teachers; profes- 
sionals; college students. 

Recommended use: teecher training; oreintation to mainstreaming; meet- 
ings; and discussion groups 

ON BEING SEXUAL 22 minutes 

Stanf ield House 

In this documentary, parents and professionals talk about sexuality and 
the mentaly retarded. Tb.G vilm points out that mentally retarded people 
need to learn about their own sexuality. Sol Gordon, Ph.D., Professor of 
Family Studies, Syracuse University, talks with retarded young adults 
about sex. Winifred Kempton, MSW, Director of Education, Planned Parent- 
hood of Southeastern PA, talks about the necessity of giving accurate, 
compl ete information . 

Suggested audience: parents prof ess icnal s , board and care operators , 
other conmunity providers, sheltered workshop staff. 

Recommended use: training for parent groups, board and care operators, 
teachers, sheltered workshop staff. 

PEOPLE FIRST 34 minutes 

James Stanfield Film Associates 



11 L 



We are people first and har.dicapped second . " The most ambitious documen- 
tary ever produced on the subject of equal rights for the mentally re- 
tarded. This film was shot to document the lives and political activi- 
ties of people first -- a self-advocacy group of disabled citizens. 

Suggested audience: general public, consumers, prents, professionals 
service and church groups, and board and care operators. 

Recommended use: community groups, parent groups, consumer workshops, 
sheltered workshops, and in-service trianing for board and care 
operators . 

PEOPLE YOU'D LIKE TO KNOW series 

Encyclopedia Br i tann ic a Corporation (film: 10 movies with one 
introducing PL 94-142 and one on mental retardation) 

„ 159 17 o 
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THEY ALL CAN WORK 

James Stanfield Film Associates 



28 minutes 



This film is about people who are learning to function in a society that 
doesn't always have time for them. A group of adults with physical and 
mental disabilities are employed by Natural Recovery Systems, a recycling 
factory located in Canada, where automobile alternators are rebuilt, and 
glass and cardboard are collected and recycled. 

An innovative experiment that is a commercial success, this enterprise 
provides on-the-job training that will eventually permit many of its em- 
ployees to leave and find work elsewhere. In addition, an after-hours 
Life Skills Program teaches skills such as taking a bus, banking, cooking 
a meal, or balancing a budget. 

Suggested audience: board members, sheltered workshop staff, private 
businessmen, employment training and development agencies, vocational 
conselors, parents, rehabilitation agencies and counselors, educators, 
social workers. 

Recommended use: employment training, counseling, sensitivity training, 
consumer workshops. 

TRANSI T IONS 29 minutes 

Perennial Education, Inc. 

This film features three disabled adults (with Cerebral Palsy and Down's 
syndrome) who challenge society and themselves in their search for free- 
dom and equality. Two of the adults lived in institutions most of their 
lives. They each tell the story of their fight for the opportunity to 
work, to live independently, and to be given a chance to prove them- 
selves. 

Suggested audience: consumers, parents, service groups, civic gr;.-os, 
church groups, P. T .A., inservice training, board members, neighbo ood 
groups , educators . 

Recommended use : advocacy, ':car<] and care operator training , parent 
workshops, speakers bureau, i : ■ /ity training, orientations. 



TRY ANOTHER WAY 27 minutes 

Film Productions/ Indianapol is 

The first in a series of films on the teaching technology developed by 
Marc Gold. It demonstrates the "Try Another Way" approach of teaching 
complex assembly tasks to mentally retarded and autistic people func- 
tioning at all levels, using a nonverbal approach. 

Suggested audience: parents, vocational counselors; teachers, social 
workers, employers 

Recommended use: advocacy, board and care operator training, parent 
workshops, speakers bureau, sensitivity training, orientations. 
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WHAT WAS I SUPPOSED TO DO ? 28 minutes 

James Stanfield Film Associates 

Via f irs - -hand accounts of five families, the film gives insight into the 
impact of having a disabled child; focuses on confronting such issues as 
personal acceptance and understanding; discusses the problems of family 
interactions; and documents the typical kinds of decisions and crises 
that parents of special children often encounter. 

The film brings hope to families who may be worried and confused about 
their future and to those who will help them find solutions to their 
problems . 

Suggested audience: parents, professionals, medical society, nursing 
organizations and college students in early childhood education and 
social work. 

Recommended use: workshops, parent organizations, in-service hospital 
orientation, and college classroom use. (Suggested as a companion film 
to "Matter of Expectations and Early Intervention") 



THE YELLOW SCHOONER TO BYZANTIUM time unstated 

National Association for Retarded Citizens 

Discusses the right to education for the severely disabled. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSE S OF FILM DISTRIBUTORS 



Alfred Higgins Productions, Inc. 
9100 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 

California Association for 

Neurological ly Handicapped Children 
Emily Mann ion 
237 Los Altos Drive 
Kensington, CA 94708 

Coloradc Epilipsy Association 
1835 Gaylord Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 

CRM/McGraw Films 
110 15th Street 
Delmar, CA 92014 

Distribution Specialist 
Office of Instructional Television 
University of California - Davis 
Davis, CA 95616 

Epilepsy Foundation of America 
Materials Cener 

1328 L Street, N.W. , Suite 406 
Washington, DC 

Epilepsy Society of Mass. 
20 Providence STreet 
Boston, MA 02116 

Film Makers Libraries 

133 East 58th Street, Suite 703A 

New York, NY 10022 

HaTnark Films and Recordings Inc. 

Education Department 

51-53 New Plant Court 

Owings Mills, Maryland 21117 



Indiana University Film Library 
Audio Visual Center 
Bloomingtonl , Indiana 47401 

Lawren Productions, Inc. 
P.O. Box 666 
Mendocino, CA 95460 

Mai ibu Fi 1ms 
Box 428 

Mai ibu, CA 90265 

Physicians for Automotive Safety 

P.O. Bex 208 

Rye, New York 10580 

Pyramid 
Boc 1048 

Santa Monica , CA 90406 

Society for Nutrition Education 
2140 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, Ca 94/04 

South Bay Mayor's Committee 

2409 North Sepulveda Blvd., Suite 2 

Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 

SFA, James Stanfiek Film Associate 

P.O. Box 1981 

Santa Mocica :A 90406 

Film Productinos/ Indianapol is 
128 East 36th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
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NOTES 



Halvorsen, A.T. Models of parent i nvo I \ kjpt in the educa- 
tion process of their severely handicapped child: Past 
assumptiDns and future directions. ERIC document. In 
Press, 1983. 

Lynch, E.W. Barriers to the full participation of lower 
socioeconomic parents of special education students in 
school activities. California State Department of Edu- 
cation Prcject No '7-3062-80-3293-7100, March 1981. 

Baker, D. Projcc. \ : t'arent Training Manuals, Child 

Research, Univer of Kansas, 1977. 
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GLOSSARY 



tec I o & 1 c a J_ _ o r _ e n v j r o nme n a_l _ _lr\y e nj j>f_XJ a process by wh i ch 
pare • and/or caregivers, and teachers evaluate a student's 
funct ■ ing level in activities (e.g., dressing) within current 
and ft e environments (e.g., home) and subenv i ronment s (e.g., 



b e d r o or,- 
the beh«L 
me n t s , an l 
whether ad a. 
havior or s V. 



The person evaluating the student 
rs required by a nond ; sabled person 
•messes which of ch^oe behaviors 
. •-. ons will be required, and how 
lo the student ' s functioning 



pay s attention to 
in these environ- 
the student has, 

c r i i i ca 1 this be - 



Faciili 
ped i t e , s imr 
group such 
s i o n a 1 wh o 
acquire i n f r 
s or issue 
if- an effort 
ion. 



I i on of 

A f a c i I 



to 



ion or 
Tap r 
nov;' v 



h e d e f i n i 
ease " . 
■ ' r i b e d in t 
clarify 



"*o faci ! 
tator o i 
:e PACT i s a 
their goa 1 s 



i tLte" is "to ex- 
a par ent suppor t 
parent or profes- 
set objectives, 



: a i n i ng and take 
i 1 i t a t o r emp leys 
se 



:-: n t s t owa r d 



action on specific top- 
nond i rec t i ve techniques 
f-advecacy and self-direc- 



ID* £SI§li?.!l : ^e- ,: ng, structured interactions between se- 
verely disabled and no^d;sabled (regular education) students who 
attend regular public school together. The students with severe 
disabilities have their own self-contained class on the regular 
school campus and participate with nondisabied pupils for (pri- 
marily) nonacade.ni r per i od s /act i v i t i es (i.e., lunch, recess, gym, 
masic, art, halway passing, assemblies, field trips, clubs, peer 
tutoring and special friends programs). Please see the Project 
REACH Administrator's Manual (PR/.M) and the Awareness and Inser- 
vic^ Manual (AIM) for further information. 

No rma 1 i zat i on : the use jf culturally normative means to 
offer a person life conditio. at 'east as good as the average 
citizen's and to enhance or . :pport personal behavior, appear- 
ance, experience, status, and i eputat ion to the greatest degree 
possible? according to the gi^en individual's needs. 
(Wo I f ensber ger , W., 1961) 

OjD^r an £ tr a in i ig : "Operant 11 is de f i ned as "operat i ng to 

produce effects", in the instruction of students with severe 
di labilities, this .errm refers to the use of systematic behavior 
management techniq — -s ( setting specific individualized ob- 

jectives, breaking :hes<. down into components, and finding appro- 
priate reitJorcer s or rewarr ,) to --sure a student's acquisition 
of new skills. 

: This term refers to groups and service providers 
connecting with otn.e~s who have similar goals to "network", or 
make sure thnt the so » r o^ :* i at e groups in the community are aware 
of their existence and purpose. 
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P§Lii^i_Pa_rjc^cjj?ajjonj A physical !v disabled student mav 
:.Jt be able to "tu!iy M participate in an a::i ity: for example', 
r:er ( 1 [ ne motor difficulties may prevent her from turning on a 
gashing nachine, and her restriction to a \\^e«; 1 - u r -nay prevent 
her froi:. putting clothes in a top-loading vo.sh.jr because 'of its 
height. However, the same student may be -Me to load and unload 
a dryer, given a basket placed in fronr of her and the dryer. 
This is simply one example of partially participating in a func- 
tional activity. Partial participation 15 tqually as valuable 
and critical for this student's growth as is fu'l participation 
for a iess disabled individual. 

?J.§£li£HQ? : A t e - m us ad to denote a un.versity-supervised 
voluntary position as a eacher- in-tra in > ig of severely disabled 
students. Practica usua'ly occur in oor.junc" on with coursework 
uhen the student is on a graduate level, prior to his or her stu- 
dent teaching experience. 

R5fii2£lA-Cen t e r : The Jtate of California contracts annual- 
ly vith a network of privately operated nonprofit regional cen- 
ter- to provide informaiion, diagnosis referral, and ongoing 
case management on a "fee for service" t_,"iS, to all individuals 
wh are diagnosed as having developmental disabilities (e.g., 
eet^bral palsy,, mental retardation, epilepsy). The regional cen- 
ter provides me funding to specif;', vendors (e.g., adult voca- 
tion-.' programs, respite care prcv.ders) for their services to 
individuals. 

TasK Ana 1 y s i s : The '"real-down o. a student's learning ob - 
jec'ive for a r;-cif ; c si. ; i 1 into sma'ler components. Task 
ana.-ses (or TA',' are individualized according to the particular 
ada' aliens required f- that student to complete the task. The 
" T A" ill also include information aboat all the procedures to be 
-mployed by the :eacher who is work in- with the student. 
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